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News of THE WEEK— - Railway Fares Trials for treason in Dublin, pauperism, agitation, and de- 
Political Summar;ieS «.+.ee+eeeees 1221 A Question seeeeseecccres sertion of land about the country —~ his th ai “ f Irel d 
The Court ..--+- eee 1222 Original Correspondence ° ‘y—suca is the condition of Ireland. 
The Metropolis. : 1222 DOMED <063secscnsesee ‘ Mr. Charles Gavan Duffy has been on his trial ; which differed 
eines a een ay from those before it chiefly in the fact that the Judges forbade the 
Scotland..... 1225 The Gaol and the Hospital publication of the proceedings, for reasons not too obvious—some 
Foreign and weeny . = Sractares’s Laseasy— dread that the Jury might be intimidated or endangered—some no- 

gumeane se THE WEEK'S » 1227 ~ a oat Sate of tion even of “ protecting the prisoner.” This attempt to carry on 
Money Market «-+-++++++0. » 1228 oma tag te a trial with closed doors freshly illustrates the unfitness of Ireland 
od iil = Haunted Man — Thackeray's for the English institution of trial by jury. But the restriction 
Burford’s Panorama of Pompell -. 1229p, Poctor Birch «-.---+-+-.-s++++ 1334 | seems peculiarly absurd, since the Court could only enforce the 

ae ee Lleesseere es seg ere bementhte ~ Ht | suppression of the reports in the local journals ; and so, with a 
© The National Budget.”......... 1229 Births, Marriages, and Death > 1938 | little delay, all Dublin learned the proceedings through the papers 
National Indifferentism and Na- ——- Commercial Gazette .-----++ + 1238 from other counties or from London. 

a... os aa... 3i0_-loa1 | _. Vast desertions of land in Clare, the organized agitation in 
== | Dublin against the Poor-law, the accounts of our correspondent 
NE WSs OF T H E EE K “ M.” respecting the revival or birth of industry in some districts 

. —all mark the progress of the social change through which Ire- 





land must pass to a better state. Her struggles are hard, but not 
PARLIAMENT is summoned to meet on the Ist of February for | without hope. 
the despatch of business; and many signs foretoken a busy session. 
An organized agitation is got up to press for “ financial re- In spite of her gigantic agitations, France appears to keep 
form”: at the recent and pending elections, candidates have been | ahead of her Continental neighbours in respect to settlement as 
obliged to fall in with that demand; a great meeting is to be held | well as revolution. The President of the Republic was installed 
at Manchester to initiate the movement; and Mr. Cobden has | in his office on Wednesday; and there seems every reason to re- 
contributed towards it a paper project which he calls “ the Na- | gard his investiture as commencing a more settled order of things. 
tional Budget.” The project is plausible, and calculated to invite | The election of Louis Napoleon Bonaparte by an enormous ma- 
support from almost every “interest” in the country ; for it pro- | jority of the nation illustrates one advantage of universal suffrage: 
poses to remit 10,000,000/. of taxes, including some on articles | he is the choice of the people; a true verdict has been taken, and 
of the most extensive consumption. Its popular character will | there is no further appeal—at least for the present. ‘The election 
enable its supporters to give the Ministers immense trouble. | has been effected with a minimum of disturbance, and Paris is 
They cannot accept it; fiatly to oppose it will be rage J profoundly tranquil. Two incidents of the installation may be 
unpopular; to discuss it with Mr. Cobden and his well-| noted. The President pledged himself to maintain the Republic 
drilled coadjutors excessively irksome. Yet it will have to with a manner that wears every aspect of sincerity. On the 
be discussed, closely and vigorously; and, apart from the fate | other hand, while he is studiously called plain “Citizen Louis 
of the particular measure, that activity of discussion, we be- | Napoleon Bonaparte,” the theatrical tendencies of the French in- 
lieve, will be very beneficial. duced them to accompany the ceremony with a parade of proces- 
Other subjects also stand for immediate attention,—“ Ireland,” | sions of entry and exit, of military and artillery, in a way sa- 
that starving hydra; the Poor-law, with its amendments and its vouring of the honours paid to royalty. 
new President; the Navigation-laws, deferred from last session ; “Germany” is far behind France in consolidating herself : 
Emigration, agitated by organized agents for New South Wales, | indeed, the promoters of union appear to be all at sea again. The 
by the poor impatient of hopeless poverty ; and questions of Colo- | slighting manner in which the new Austrian Ministry had talked 
nial policy and government, urged by Colonies whom Lord Grey | of the union with Germany had provoked a feeling of distrust 
and his connexions wrong and insult. Ali these and other topics | in Frankfort; and the Minister of the Central Government, 
will be brought before Parliament with a clamour of hostile im- | Schmerling, called upon the Frankfort Assembly to renew nego- 
portunity. tiations with Austria, in order to definitive consolidation. The 
Ministers would do well to lose no time in completing the | Assembly refused, apparently preferring to consider the union as 
amendments in the conduct of public business, suggested by their | a thing decided; and Schmerling resigned. He is succeeded by 
own experience and the sanction of able men in the Select Com- | the Baron von Gagern, a man of great estimation and influence ; 
mittee of last session. It would be diligence well bestowed. Ac- | and the new Minister has urged the Assembly to make a further 
cording to rule, the blue book on the subject should be its tomb ; | effort for retaining Austria. That question is referred to a com- 











but, luckily, the book was too short to be forgotten. If Mem- | mittee, with small prospect of success. Austria does not care for 
bers desire to separate in July, or even in August, without leaving | union with Germany ; devoted for the time to the more pressing 
a disgraceful mass of arrears for 1850, they will enable or force 
the Government to adopt, at the very outset of the session, all ne- 
cessary means of working the legislative machinery with orderly 
smoothness and to better purpose. 


| work of her own integration. Meanwhile, it is understood that 
| the Frankfort Assembly has decided on the expediency of having 
an hereditary Emperor—a real potentate; and wee | the nuga- 
tory character of a lackland “ Emperor” has been exposed ages 
S , : — ago, in the history of Germany before Austria was an empire. 
Some surprise has been excited by the nomination of Mr. | Some calculate that Frederick William will be elected, and that 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Baines, the Member for Hull, to succeed Mr. Charles Buller as Germany will be “ Prussianized.” Others anticipate, that in 
President of the Puor-law Board. Mr. Baines is a lawyer of re- | such case King Maximilian of Catholic Bavaria would object 

ute ; as Recorder for I{ull, previously to his return as Member, | anq that probably there may be two “Germanies,” North an 

e distinguished himself by sound judgment, firmness, and huma- South, Protestant and Roman Catholic, under the dominion, re- 
ms | ; as a Member of Parliament, his course has been independent spectively, of Prussia and Bavaria. Such are the uncertainties 
and intelligent. Although belonging to the mercurial family of | ).4¢ accumulate in the prospects of poor “ Germany.” 
Leeds, he has supported National Education. He has paid atten- The Pope and his beloved subjects remain asunder; the Pon- 
tion to the subject of the Poor-law, The Ministerial paper that | gig gti] residing in the Neapolitan territory, and refusing to re- 
announced the appointment cited, among other recommenda- | ceive any communication from the Roman Government; the Ro- 
tions, Mr. Baines’s opposition to the Government measure for | ans talking with increased favour of a Republic, the Pontiff € 
the punishment of treasonable sedition. The Morning Chronicle be deposed Tem thie cculer power. The wavering of the Iiellan 
taunts its contemporary with having omitted more recommend- | princes, and esp-cially the flight of the Pope, have had a mani- 
ations of the came kind—Mr. Baines. having opposed Minis- | fest influence in damaging the cause of Monarchy in Italy; and 
ters on other important questions, including the Navigation-laws; | Republicanism is “looking up,” in the North as well as in Central 
whence the Liberal-Conservative infers that Ministers cannot | Italy. 4 
earnestly oer their attempt to repeal those laws. A wide in-|  Quyvond the Atlantic, James K. Polk has sent in his last mes- 
ference. It might be a fair party taunt to say, that Ministers | sage,—a huge volume, which combines the characteristics of the 
feel themselves to be so unpopular, that when they want to pro- | Parliamentary blue book, the historical essay, and the traveller's 
Pitiate those whom they govern, colonists or working classes, they | ,yide-book. "The most striking point in the document is its 
are obliged to select officers from among their opponents. In the | voucher for the wonderful and apocryphal stories of mineral riches 
present instance, however, the main object ought not to have been inCalifornia. How alarmed Jefferson and Washington would be 
to augment the party strength of Ministers, but to select the best | ¢) see their republic grown as large as Europe, triumphant in 
man for the office,—a man of business, yet likely to win the good- | wars of agvression, and now poisoned by possessing mines like 
will and trust of the classes on whom the Poor-law specially | spose of enervated Peru or despotic Russia! 
bears. Little has as yet been known of Mr. Baines; but that 
little inclines us to think well of the appointment. 

{Latest Epition.] 
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The Court. 


Tue Queen held a Privy Council on Saturday, at Osborne: the Ministers 
present were Lord Palmerston, Sir George Grey, and Mr. Labouchere. 
The principal business appears to have related to the prorogation of Par- 
liament, and its meeting on the 1st of February. 

On Monday, Prince Albert went to Spithead, to examine the tuition on 
board the Excellent, and to witness the gunnery practice. He expressed 
himself equally pleased with the good system of the one and the excel- 
lent training of the other. 

On Thursday, the Queen and Prince Albert returned with their chil- 
dren to Windsor Castle. 


The Metropolis. 


The annual election of Common Councilmen and other Ward officers 
took place on Thursday, St. Thomas’s Day, in all uncontested cases. In 
five Wards, however, there were contests; namely, in Farringdon-Without, 
Cripplegate-Within, Cordwainers’, Castle Baynard, and Portsoken. The 
result of the polls last night was in each instance unfavourable to the new 
candidates. The polls close today. 





At Marlborough Street Police-office, on Saturday, the inquiry respecting cer- 
tain valuables said to belong to the Count de Neuilly was resumed. It took a 
strange turn; all claim to the property by Louis Philippe was abandoned. It ap- 

that M. Bapst, of Paris, who was jeweller to the King, was sent for to 
identify the jewellery; but on examining it, he found that it was not the property 
it had been supposed to be: the articles nearly resembled those which had + ed 
ed to the Ex-King—so nearly that none but a jeweller could have seen the differ- 
ence; but they were not the Royal jewels, of which they might be described as 
fac-similes. As soon as this discovery was made, Count de Neuilly abandoned 
the charge against the three persons accused; and Mr. Bodkin now stated that no 
proceeding of a criminal nature would take place respecting any portion of the 
property. Mr. Wontner complained of the inconvenience and the imputations 
whicb had been thrown on the accused; and he explained the position of the Baron 
de Bassagnes, the old gentleman, and why he had been obliged to come to England 
toendeavour to raise money on his valuables: the Baron had a property in the Isle 
of Bourbon, and 500 slaves; and when the Republic freed the slaves, remittances 
from the colony ceased. The picture did not belong to the Baron, but was in the 
custody of his secretary, Eugéne de Soulier. The Magistrate, Mr. Hardwick, 
said that the extraordinary circumstances of the case had justified inquiry, but 
the accused were now at liberty. At the end of the proceedings before him, a 
Customhouse-ofticer came forward to seize the property on behalf of the Crown, 
on the ground that import-duty had not been paid on it. Mr. Wontner said it had 
been passed as passengers’ baggage. The officer replied, that proofs of that must 
be produced; and he seized the articles, in order that an inquiry might be made. 





At the Central Criminal Court, on Wednesday, Samuel Smith Mickelburg was 
tried for embezzling money the property of Mr. Fleming, a brewer of Camberwell, 
in whose employ he had been. The brewhouse, it may be remembered, was re- 
cently burnt down; and the prisoner was charged with having fired it; but the 
case against him utterly failed. The present charge of embeazlement, however, | 
was proved to the satisfaction of the Jury; who, after some consultation, found a 
verdict of “ Guilty,” with a recommendation to mercy on account of previous good 
character. He has been sentenced to seven years’ transportation. 

On Thursday, Powell, Watts, and Lewis, seamen of the Lemuel, were tried for 
stealing gold-dust worth 6,800/., and other property, on the coast of Africa. The 
men were convicted, on clear evidence, and sentenced to be transported for seven 


Jane Pullen, the widow whose child perished in consequence of the mother’s 
having tied it by the neck to a bed-post, was tried for the manslaughter. The 
evidence showed that the woman had generally been kind to her daughter, and 
that there was no apparent intention on her part to cause the child’s death. She 
was found guilty, but recommended to mercy, on account of her good character. 
The sentence was a year's imprisonment. 


At Bow Street Police-office, on Saturday, the proceedings in respect of the Hay- 
market “ monster St. Leger sweep” were resumed. Mr. Bodkin stated, that he 
attended by direction of the Secretary of State for the Home Department, who 
had consulted the Law-ofticers of the Crown upon the subject, and were now de- 
termined to put down by the strong arm of the law such mischievous and perni- 
cious establishments as monster sweeps: if the present law were found insuf- 
ficient, they were resolved to apply to Parliament for larger powers. He selected 
the case of Thomas Casey to proceed with; the other cases to be regulated by the 
result of that. The proceedings were founded on the law prohibiting lotteries, 
and making the persons engaging in them liable to punishment as “ rogues and 
vagabonds.” On behalf of Casey, Mr. Clarkson objected, unsuccessfully, to the 
jurisdiction. Mr. Hardwick convicted Casey, and sentenced him to imprisonment 
for a month; but liberated him on bail, notice of appeal being immediately given, 

An illicit manufacture of malt has been discovered in Warner Place, Hackney 
Road. An exciseman had lived next door to the place for some time, yet had sus- 
— nothing. One day he noticed a waggon in the street, contaming sacks; 

e made an inspection, and found twelve sacks of newly-made malt. There was 
a kiln on the premises, with malt in various stages of manufacture. William 
Shearman, a man who was captured in the house, has been fined 30/. by the Wor- 
ship Street Magistrate. 

An extraordinary case was investigated at the Southwark Police-office last 
week. Elizabeth Travel, a young woman, was charged with attempting to set 
fire to her master’s house, and with stealing several articles of jewellery. She 
had been in Mr. Baker's service, at Bermondsey, about a week, when one night 
she locked herself in a bedroom, piled a large quantity of clothing on the floor, 
and set it on fire: a person forced open the door, and found Travel sitting on the 
bed, nearly naked, but decorated, as if ready for self-sacrifice in the flames, with 
Miss Buker’s jewellery. The fire was put out, and the young woman was se- 
cured. She made no remark to the Magistrate upon her strange conduct: he 
thought she must have been deranged, and sent her to the workhouse, to wait the 

| 
| 





result of further inquiries. Clothing worth some 50/. was destroyed. 





An inquest, held by Mr. Baker, on Monday, has exposed the pestiferous con- 
dition of Hairbrain Court and Slater’s Court, in Rosemary Lane, Whitechapel. 
Richard Poole, who died of Asiatic cholera last Saturday, occupied a cellar with- 
out window or chimney, in a house in Hairbrain Court; and half-a-dozen other 
fatal cases have lately occurred in the same court. Dr. Liddle had prescribed | 
for Poole; but his wife would not let her husband go to the workhouse, and she 
did not send for the medicine: she only said, “ Send him some food today, and | 
send me a coffin for him tomorrow.” “ There could be no doubt of the shocking | 
state of the houses in Hairbrain and Slater’s Courts. The stench in them was | 
horrible. Had no doubt that the overcrowded and the ill-ventilated and badly- 
drained state of the place would make them foci of epidemic disease. The power 
medical men now had was totally insufficient to remedy the evil. To do so 
effectually, these houses ought to be pulled down. The privies in the majority of 
the houses were at the foot of the stairs or cellar, and the staircase formed a ven- 


tilating shaft for filling the whole house with the miasmata. Had been in the 


habit of going to this place for sixteen years, and had frequently r : 
About eight > te he thy he reported it to the Board of Hee ms ioe 
rections about it to the Trustees of the parish, and the evil was then mitigated: 
bat now it was in as bad a state as ever.” Mr. Brushfield, the Chairman of the 
Board of Guardians, elicited from Dr. Liddle, that he had not “ lately” reported 
the unhealthy state of the houses: Dr. Liddle said he had ceased to re rt 
beeause his reports were not attended to. he admitted that if the Guasiieas 
knew the existence of such a state of things, and had the power to remedy it, the 
would deserve the heaviest censure. “ He would take care it should be investi- 
gated.” The Jury returned a verdict that Richard Poole died by the visitation of 
God from Asiatic cholera; which they attributed to the filthy and abominable con- 
dition of these habitations and courts; and they could not separate without ex- 

ressing their opinion that the Board of Guardians for the Whitechapel Union had 

een guilty of very great neglect in not carrying out the orders of the Board of 
Health. In the verdict which the Jury first brought in, the words were “ gross 
neglect”; but, at the suggestion of the Coroner, who said that these words would 
be tantamouut to a verdict of manslaughter, they were altered into “ very great 
neglect.” 





The Probinces. 


A striking letter from Mr. Cobden, addressed to Mr. Robertson Glad- 
stone, was read at the meeting of the Liverpool Financial Reform Asso- 
ciation, on Wednesday evening. It suggested the publication of a “Ng 
tional Budget,” not as a complete financial scheme, but asa plan that 
“ should commit those politicians, of all shades, who now join in the vague 
ery for ‘economy and retrenchment,’ to some practical measure worth 
contending for.” 

“T suggest that you take for the tasis of your budget the expenditure of 1835, 
The whole cost of the Government in that year, including interest of Debt, was 
44,422,000. For the twelve months ending the 5th April last, it amounted to 
55,175,0001; being an increase of 10,753,000/ The interest of the Debt was 
less by 87,000/. in the latter than the former year; making the comparison so 
much the more unfavourable to 1848. The estimated expenditure for the cur- 
rent year, ending the 5th April 1849, (see Lord John Russell's speech 18th 
February last,) is 54,596,0002.; so that we may take the increase to be, in round 
numbers, 10,000,000/. since 1835. Do you see any good reasons why we should 
not return to the expenditure of that year? Englishmen love precedents; and 
they are not easily persuaded that anything is utopian or impracticable which has 
been accomplished within the last thirteen years; and this is one reason, though 
I will find you a better, why you should base your budget upon that of 1835. 
* * * Weare now actually expending more upon the Army, Navy, and Ord- 
nance alone, than sufficed for the maintenance of the whole civil and military 
establishments under the Duke of Wellington's Government! When these facts 
shall be generally known, the country will, 1 think, be in the humour for re- 
sponding to your appeal, if you inscribe as your motto upon your banner, ‘ The 
Expenditure of 1835’; which will be a reduction of 10,000,000/. from this year’s 
budget. 

“iy would not advise you to complicate your plan by proposing any new imposts, 
to rouse the antagonism of interested parties, or any modifications or substitu- 
tions of existing taxes, to destroy that simplicity of object which, above all 
things, is necessary to the success of a public agitation. But there is one tax 
from which the dominant class in this country has exempted itself for half a cen- 
tury, which exemption it would be disgraceful to the character of the British 
people any longer to tolerate—I mean the Probate and Legacy duty. * * * I 
assume that the Probate and Legacy duty upon real estate, entailed and un- 
entailed, will yield, at a moderate estimate, 1,500,000/. By the above plan, you 
would have a disposable surplus revenue of 11,500,000/—viz. ten millions from 
the reduction of expenditure, and a million and a half from the increased pro- 
duce of the Probate and Legacy duty.” 

The surplus thus acquired, Mr. Cobden proposes to employ for the reduction of 
taxes set forth in the subjoined table. 

NATIONAL BUDGET. 


Proposed reduction of Expenditure....++.. s+eeeeeeeeereeees 10,000,000 
Proposed Legacy and Probate duty upon real estate, whether 

entailed or unentailed.......ccecesscesccesesesecerseees 500,000 

Proposed amount of surplus revenue..+++++++++++++ £11,500,000 


PROPOSED REDUCTIONS OF DUTIES AND TAXES. 
CUSTOMS DUTIES. Loss of Revenue. 











Tea—Duty to be reduced to one shilling per pound.......-. £2,000,000 
Timber and Wood— Duty abolished. .....-.+++-++eeeeeeeeee 945,000 
Butter, cheese, and upwards of one hundred smaller items of 
the tariff—Duties abolished.......ecccccsceceececeeeenes 516,000 
Total Loss upon Customs...+++.+++++ é0eensnes Sreccesecceceses £3,461,000 
EXCISE DUTIES. 
Malt—Duty abolished £4,260,000 
Hops— - @ 416,000 
Soap— ” 90 850,000 
Paper— ,, » 720,000 
Total loss on Excise.....- SSS SOdececcareneresesersarehocecenes £6,246,000 
TAXES. 
Window Tax—abolished ...-s++e-seeeeeeceeeees cecccccces £1,610,000 
Advertisement Duty—abolished.....seeceeececceeeeseeeeee 160,000 
Total Of TaxeB..0c.cccccsccccccccscovccssccccssecscscocese £1,770,000 
Tota! loss upon Customs, Excise, and TaxeS...-+++-++++seseees £11,477,000 


“T repeat, that | do not propose this as a complete financial scheme. Many 
articles are omitted which I should not wish to be considered to have willingly ex- 
cluded, or be thought to have overlooked. I have gone again and again through 
the dismal catalogue of our fiscal burdens; and if there be any item of the Cus- 
toms or Excise duties which you are sorry to miss from the above table, be as- 
sured that the omission has caused me equal regret. Bricks ought especially to 
stand one of the first on the list for a prospective budget. Tobacco Is a very 
strong case; but it involves so large an amount of revenue that I could not in- 
clude it. The Wine-duties also call for a revision; not to name others. Then 
there are some duties and taxes, the modification of which does not necessarily 
involve a loss of revenue, and which may be dealt with independently of the pre- 
sent plan. The duties on Foreign and Colonial Coffee ought to be forthwith 
equalized. The Property and Income tax should be revised, and a just discrimina- 
tion made between fixed and precarious incomes. For the stamp upon newspapers, 
a stamped envelope might be substituted, bearing upon those only which are 
transmitted by post; and the Stamp-duties, generally, call loudly for an equitable 
revision. I mention these examples to show, that by adopting the proposed ‘ Na- 


| tional Budget,’ you would not be precluded from effecting other financial reforms. 


On the contrary, I believe if the industry of the country were further disburdened 
to the extent Ihave named, there would be an accruing surplus revenue from the 
remaining sources of taxation, which would afford the means of continually making 
further modifications and reductions of duties. This would have been the case in 
times past, notwithstanding all the restrictions upon our commerce, if the in- 
creasing income had not been swallowed up by Government extravagance. For 
instance, had not the expenditure been increased since the time of the Duke of 
Wellington’s Administration in 1830, then, notwithstanding the very large amount 
of taxes and duties since remitted, there would now have been a surplus revenue, 
without the Income-tae. 
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“ A word or two as to the mode by which I would reduce our expenditure to 
the amount of 1835. The great increase since that year has been upon the 
Army, Navy, and Ordnance. In the year 1835, our armaments cost us 
11,657,000/.: for the twelve months ended on the 5th day of April last, they 
reached, including 1,100,000/. for the Caffre war, 19,341,0002.; and I expect that 
the charge for the present year will not be much less. * * * It will be self- 
evident, then, that if any material retrenchment be effected, it must be mainly 
upon our armaments, the cost of which has been increased 7,000,0002; and this 
during a period of profound peace. * * * we take into calculation the 

nt reduced value of commodities, it will be found that 10,000,000/. expended 
nm our armaments now will go much further than 11,657,0002. did in 1835; 
and I suggest that you propose the former sum as the maximum expenditure for 


girt with the sword of a knight of the shire. Sir Culling Eardley was ac- 
companied by Mr. Baines of the Leeds Mercury, and was still suffering 
from indisposition. ; 
The Under-Sheriff stated that the votes stood as follows at the close of 
the poll— 
For Mr. Denison ....... pnaipeanioenetieheen 
For Sir Culling Eardley Eardley 





Majority for Mr. Denison... 2,948 
He therefore declared Mr. Denison to be duly elected Knight of the Shire 


| for the West Riding of York. 


the Army, Navy, and Ordnance, by which you will gain about 8,500,000/. of the | 


proposed saving of 1,000,000/. t 
Association to ten millions as the minimum cost of our armaments; for I have a 


by no means, however, wish to commit your | 


strong belief that you will live to see the waste reduced to less than half that | 


sum. ‘I'he above-named amount will be three times as yreat as that of the United 
States; greater than that incurred for the same purpose by Russia, Austria, or 
Prussia; and, judging by her promised reductions, nearly if not quite as large as 
that of France. 

“ The remaining 1,500,000/., to complete the proposed reduction of 10,000,0002., 
you will have little difficulty in saving from all the other heads of expenditure, in- 
cluding the cost of collecting the revenue and the management of the Crown lands. 

“IT repeat, emphatically, all hope of any material relief from taxation hinges 
upon the question of a large reduction in the cost of our Army, Navy, and Ord- 
nance. If it be objected that I do not specify the particular regiments or ships 
which I propose to reduce, my answer is, that the only way in which the public 
can restrict the Government at all in its warlike expenditure at a time of peace, 


The new Member then addressed the constituents. 

Inter alia, he congratulated the assembly on the fact that the county had em- 
phatically declared it would not return any man to Parliament who would not 
pledge himself to support the connexion between Church and State. Both in 
Church and Education matters the Voluntaries were in a small minority. On the 
Education question, he was proud to tell them all, that he should have an able 
colleague in the person of Mr. Cobden. “Mr. Cobden had distinctly declared 
that it is impossible that the children of the working classes can be properly edu- 
cated upon the voluntary system: and again I say, I rejoice to state that on this 
subject he perfectly agrees with me.” With respect to the trade of the vast po- 
pulation he now represented, it would be his duty to attend to every proposition for 
giving the labouring classes employment at fair wages. Healthy employment is 
the greatest enjoyment fur mankind; and, whether a man be rich or poor, he is 
not doing his duty to the state when he is idle and unemployed. “If the work- 


| ing classes are unoceupied, the amount of the increased poor-rate is but a small 


is by limiting the amount of money. Disband a regiment or pay off a ship today, | 


and the amount saved may be spent tomorrow upon steam-basins, or for fresh 
fortifications at Gibraltar, Labuan, or Hong-kong. This was the view entertained 


by Sir Henry Parnell, a great Whig authority; who, in his work upon Financial | 


Reform, written when the Duke of Wellington was at the head of affairs, whilst 
arguing for a reduction in the expenditure of our military departments, says— 
‘Fix upon a much smaller sum, and tell them that they must make it answer.’ 
There is another good reason for this course. Some influential persons, who are 
opposed to any diminution of the strength of our armaments, yet contend that the 
present force may be kept up at a very reduced cost. 
mum sum may represent a much larger establishinent than you contemplate. 
These parties, probably, would be as willing as myself to put an end to the crimes 
and cruelties imported into the slave-trade by the interference of our costly fleet 
of cruisers upon the African coast; or there inay be other savings contemplated 
by them; so that, perhaps, in their opinion, with an expenditure of ten millions 
nearly as large an effective force as at present may be maintained. 

“ But I am prepared to contend for changes in our Foreign, Colonial, and Do- 
mestic policy, (though I will not attempt to do so at length now,) calculated to 
facilitate a reduction in the amount of our armaments. First and foremost, we 


In their eyes, your maxi- | 


must insist that the principles of noninterference in the affuirs of foreign countries, | 


80 loudly professed by politicians of all parties, shall be carried into practice in 
the policy of our Government. During the whole of last year, a fleet, as furmid- 
able as that required by the Americans to watch over their commerce in all parts 
of the globe, was maintained in the Tagus, out of the taxes of the British people, 
for the service of the Court and Government of Portugal. At this moment, we 
have as large a fleet in the Straits of Messina, engaged in an armed interference 
between the King of Naples and his Sicilian subjects, with no more interest or 
right on our part than the Government of the United States would have to send a 
squadron off Holyhead and assume the character of an armed mediator between 
England and Ireland. For three or four years we have had a fleet in the River 


Plate, interfering in the endless and inexplicable squabbles of the Monte Videans | 


and the Buenos Ayreans, and which has at last ended in a ridiculous failure. I 


would wish to see our Government spare the people this useless expense, by sim- | 
ply following the rule, observed by individuals, of leaving other nations to settle 


their quarrels, and minding its own business better. 

“ IT am also aware, that any great reduction in our military establishments must 
depend upon a complete change in our Colonial system; and I consider such a 
change to be the necessary consequence of our recent commercial policy. * * * 
We have now declared that, for all commercial purposes, the Colonies shall in fu- 
ture stund in precisely the same relationship towards us as foreign countries. For 
seventy years we have denied ourselves the right, by statute, to tax them for Im- 
perial purposes. Under these altered circumstances, will anybody be found, even 
amongst the Protectionists, ay, even Lord Stanhope himself, who is prepared to 
maintain that henceforth the only exclusive connexion we are to preserve with our 
Colonies is the monopoly of the expense of governing and garrisoning them? 


matter compared with the baneful effects which are produced upon their own 
minds; and I know that, when half-a-dozen men are standing at the corner of 
the street unoccupied, and not receiving wages, they cannot be in a worse posi- 
tion either for themselves or for those who stand around them: and therefore I 
say again to you, working men, that I will do all I can to obtain for you employ- 
ment at reasonable wages. But that, of course, must depend upon the state of 
trade, in foreign countries as well as at home. 1am happy to say, there are now 
symptoms of our trade reviving with foreign countries; and as the countries of 
Europe get into a calm and settled state, 1 look forward with confidence to re- 
newed activity in the manufacturing districts, and that, by degrees, they will get 
into their former habits of taking and consuming your manufactures. (4 cry, 
“I wish it may be as you say.”) 1 don’t pretend to be able to do all that | wish to 
do; but I say, as a humble individual whom you have sent into Parliament, that 
I will do my best.” (Loud cheers.) 

Sir Cuiling Eardley entered into explanations of points whereon he had 
been misrepresented—unintentionally. 

He recurred to the use made by Mr. Denison of Mr. Cobden’s name—“ Now 
whereas tle newly-elected Member for the West Riding advocates religious edu 
cation, and only religious education, as that which ought to be conducted by the 
State—( Loud cries of “ No, no, no!) 

Mr. Denison—* | never said so.” 

Sir Culling Eardley—“ I am willing to be corrected by my honourable antago- 
nist himself, but by no one else; and if 1 am not greatly mistaken, the words he 
stated were, ‘to education based upon religion he desired the State to contribute.’ ” 

Mr. Denison—“ I repeatedly explained, in the course of my canvass, that 1 was 
anxious that the Inspectors of the different schools should not interfere with re- 
ligious education. (Cheers.) I distinctly stated, that I approved of the Minutes 
of the Committee of Privy Council, which ordered the Inspectors not to interfere 
with the religious education of schools, but to report upon the secular education 
only.” 

Sir Culling Eardley —‘“ I am addressing many persons who have been educated 
at Oxford, and know what logic is. I never stated that Mr. Denison was an ad- 
vocate for a system of education where the Inspectors were to inquire into the 
kind of religion taught in each school, but that he was an advocate for a system 
of education in which the teaching of religion was one of the stipulations; and I 


| again repeat, in Mr. Denison’s hearing, that he stated that the only kind of educa- 


Once let them see that free frade is the irrevocable policy of the country, and the | 


Protectionists themselves will join with me in demanding an exemption from the 


expense of the thirty or forty little armies, which (exclusive of the troops in the | 


merely military fortresses of Gibraltar, &c.) are maintained at the cost of this 
country in all parts of the globe; together with the little army always afloat, for the 
purpose, incredible as such folly may hereafter appear, of transporting reliefs of 
soldiers from England to serve as policemen for Englishmen at the Antipodes! 
We have only to give to the colonists that which is their birthright—the control 
over their expenditure and the administration of their own local affairs; and they 
will be willing, as they are perfectly able, to bear all the cost of their own civil 
aid military establishments. 

“ And, finally, I contend that we must endeavour to act at home more in ac- 
cordance with the good old constitutional principle of governing by the civil and not 
the military power. We are, I fear, tending towards too great a reliance upon 
Soldiers, and too little on measures calculated to insure the contentment of the 
great body of the people.” 

The reading of Mr. Cobden’s letter was frequently interrupted by ap- 
plause, and its close was greeted by three distinct rounds of cheering. Mr. 
Lawrence Heyworth, M.P., promised his support in Parliament to any 
plan of financial reform which Mr. Cobden might propose. He moved the 
following resolution; which was carried unanimously— 

“ That this meeting has heard with the greatest gratification the admirable and 
comprehensive letter of Richard Cobden, Esq., M.P., to the President of the Asso- 
ciation, and pledge themselves to exert all their intlueuce to procure the adoption 
of his National Budget as a measure of immediate reform, and an important pre- 
liminary step towards those further reductions in expenditure which the meeting 
believes to be practicable, and demands a complete system of direct taxation, 
which is the great and final object of the Association.” 

We understand that it is in contemplation to hold a great meeting in the 
Free Trade Hall immediately after Christmas, probably on the 4th of Ja- 
nuary, at which Mr. Cobden, Mr. Bright, and Mr. Gibson are expected to be 
present. We are not at liberty to enter into details, but may state that the 
important questions of Parliamentary and financial reform will be then dis- 
cussed; and it is not unlikely that a scheme of operations having reference 
particularly to a general registration of electors will be developed.—Man- 
chester Times. 





The result of the polling for the West Riding election was declared by 
the Under-Sheriff, in public meeting at Wakefield, on Monday. Both the 
candidates were present. Mr. Denison arrived on a white charger, and was 


| to the Roman Catholics. 


| 


tion to which he wished assistance to be given, was an education based upon religion, 
He cannot deny it—he knows he cannot deny it. (Cries of “ It won't do.”) You 
may say as you please ‘it won'tdo,’ but there stands the man himself—let him deny 
it if he can. On the other hand, Mr. Cobden has distinctly stated, that the only 
system of which he approves is a system of education purely secular.” 

Sir Culling endeavoured to account for his defeat. Fifteen hundred votes 
changed from one side to the other would have reversed the election. Now he 
found that 1,100 electors who voted for Lord Milton in 1841 voted for Mr. Deni- 
son in 1848. Make what they would of it, 1,100 Whigs, or tenants of Whigs, in 
the agriultural districts, had changed their principles, either from conscientious 
feeling or from receiving letters from their landlords. He left those who knew the 
state of agricultural districts near large towns to judge whether the other 400 
were not to be accounted for there. 

In conclusion, he defended himself from the imputation of intolerance and bi- 
gotry, which were alleged against him because he refused to give State education 
But what did he refuse, and to whom refuse it? He 
refused an education based on religion, and he refused it to all. If intolerance 
were the expression of strong religious feeling in a way to injure other persons, 
who were the really intolerant? Himself, who refused religious education, by the 
State, to Roman Catholics and all others alike—his own religionists included; or 
those who would give it to every religious party but that of the Roman Catholics ? 

The proceedings ended with the chairing of Mr. Denison. 

The electors of Leominster assembled last week and heard an address 
from Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton in explanation of his politics. A con- 
siderable portion of his address consisted of a reference to his former poli- 
tica! services. 

He entered Parliament when very young, during the Reform discussions; and 
the ten-pound householders were indebted to such men as himself for the suffrage 
they were now called on to use in the spirit it was given. The reduction of the 
tax upon political knowledge was one of his achieve:nents; and he voted for in- 
quiry into the Pension-list. He left the House of Commons before the abolition 
of the Corn-laws was proposed by Sir Robert Peel. Always Member for an agri- 
cultural district—brought up among agriculture, and himself a country geutle- 
man and farmer—his natural prejudices were not in accordance with the views ot 
Mr. Villiers and Mr. Cobden. He might reasonably decline to give an opinion on 
a past question ; but he was there to tell the whole truth, and to prevent any man 
from being deceived with regard to him. He said at once, then, that he looked on 
the abolition of the Corn-laws as a hazardous experiment. The fears he once en- 
tertained, and still entertained, were, that the free trade whic h it was intended 
to encourage would be free trade only on one side. Foreigners do not ap- 
pear so ready to open their ports to our merchandise as to send us their 
corn; and if there should be distress in the agricultural districts at home, the 
fulling-off and loss to the manufacturer would be greater than bis gain in the 
foreign market. It is found that “the rate of wages is regulated by the price 
corn, and that in proportion as bread became cheaper wages became correspond- 
My forebodings are already in process of being realized in many 
i '”) “No, it is not ‘nonsense’: wages 
However, the law is passed 








ingly lower. 
districts.” (A Votce—* Nonsense, nonsense 
have been reduced as the price of wheat has fallen.” ; 
and it is the duty of every wellwisher of his country to see the experiment fairly 
carried out. 
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The contemporaneous question of financial reform was deemed by Sir Edward 
of such importance that he did not touch on constitutional reform in his address. 
The adaptation of our expenses to our income should have the first attention of 
Parliament: while we wait for constitutional reform as a means to obtain financial 
reform, our debts are still increasing. These must be reduced rather than in- 
creased; and the object of their reduction will enlist men of all political opinions, 
Tory, Whig, and Radical. If efforts at retrenchment of our superfluous and un- 
necessary expenditure prove unavailing, then go for constitutional reforms. He 
was for the ballot; not as a perfect measure, but because no better mode of pro- 
tecting the voter had been shown. He was also for an extension of the suffrage 
—for such an extension as would satisfy the people; for if he could not settle 
things, he would sooner always leave them alone. He thought Reformers should 
be more strenuously devoted to popular education. Give him that, and he did not 
care how much he extended the suffrage. 

Than the endowment of the Roman Catholic clergy, he thought no measure 
could be more improper or impolitic. He disapproved governing a people through 
its priesthood, after attaching by donations the priesthood to the state: that was 
not civil government, but priestcraft rule. 

If at no former time was he an exclusively party man, still less at present was 
he one. He was glad that party was broken up, and that the interests of the 
People were no longer to be viewed only by such lights as shone through the rents 
of faction. 

Mr. Peel and himself would be supported by electors of various opinions; but 
Sir Edward met his opponent in a frank and generous spirit. “ With reference 
to Sir Robert Peel, whatever may be my opinion upon his policy during any part 
of his life, I shall only speak of him here with that respect which is due to his 
illustrious name. If I ever felt any sentiments of disrespect towards him, I beg 
to say that I should be the last man to give utterance to them when I have his 
son for my opponent. (“ Hear, hear!” and loud cheering.) And if I do not 
extend to his policy the respect I pay to his name, it is simply because I cannot ga- 
ther from the past any clear assurance of what will be Sir Robert Peel's policy for the 
future. His son is now supported by Tories and by Radicals. A year hence, 
is it the Tories or the Radicals that will be best pleased? who can say? Not I. 
But I must say that I have a greater distrust of Sir Robert Peel's fellow con- 
verts than I have of himself. That one man should recover his sight, if long 
blind, by a flash of lightning, may be strange, but it does not prove him an im- 
postor; but when some fifty or sixty blind men say they have also recovered 
their sight by the electric effect of the same flash, I am rather more disposed 
to doubt of their honesty than to believe in the miracle. (Great laughter and 
cheers.) While I believe that Sir Robert Peel acted conscientiously in changing 
his opinion, I cannot believe that the whole body of his followers were struck by 
the same flash of lightning. Gentlemen, it remains for you to decide between 
us. All I can say with regard to myself is, that I have had the advantage of 
being tried in Parliament; I have always acted consistently with my honest 
opinions, and have always done my best to redeem all the promises I have ever 
made to my constituents. I believe that so large a number of voters are not 
pledged either one way or the other, that it is at present very uncertain which 
way the election will go. (A Voice—* We'll all vote for Peel.”) Gentlemen, 
that exclamation shows you the uncertainty I must feel, and the unpleasant pre- 
dicament in which Iam placed. They will vote for Peel, and that, gentlemen, 
while I calculated by their manner that they would vote for me! 1 now come to 
the important question, how is it that these men cannot make up their minds 
either one way or the other? If I could form a reasonable conclusion why the 
worthy electors of this borough did defer the promise of their votes, I should be 
happy to wait their pleasure ; but I cannot understand why they do not promise their 
suffrage either to . ys or to Mr. Peel. There are but two candidates, and the 
question is, which of these two gentlemen you preter as your representative. If 
you select me, with all my faults, [ will do my best to serve you. If you do not, 
all I ask of you is tosay so. 1 tell you plainly, if you will not make up your 
minds soon, I shall make up mine. I shall take up my hat and go.” (Laugh- 
ter and cheers.) 

Though Sir Edward declared his readiness to stand the fire of questions, 
none were put; but a vote of thanks for his speech was carried by accla- 
mation. 


Sir Joshua Walmsley has offered himself as a candidate for Bolton, in 
the room of Dr. Bowring; and has been accepted by leading parties among 
the electors, at public and private meetings held to receive the declaration 
of his sentiments. In a published address, Sir Joshua thus enumerates 
his main objects— 

“ To render the House of Commons the just reflex of the public mind, it is ne- 
cessary that every male resident of full age, in the occupation of premises rated 
to the relief of the poor, should be entitled to a vote at each Parliamentary elec- 
tion: that such vote should be taken by ballot: that the duration of parliaments 
should be limited to three years; and that a more equal system of electoral dis- 
tricts, based on population and property, should be established throughout the 
kingdom. . . . Whilst I repudiate ‘finality,’ Iam persuaded that the mea- 
sures I propose are calculated to give a new, healthy, and enduring tone to the 
—- of our country, and to increase the means and the happiness of the 
people. 


A meeting was held last week in the Town-hall of Birmingham to re- 
ceive a deputation from the Colonization Society. 
Lord Ingestre, the Honourable W. H. Leigh, the Honourable and Reverend 
G. M. Yorke, Mr. Muntz, M. P., Mr Scholefield, M. P., and Mr. Adderley, 
M. P., were present; and the “ general attendance was, for a mid-day meet- 
ing, good.” Mr. Franeis Scott, Mr. Wriottesley Russell, and Mr. Mark 
Boyd, addressed the meeting on the usual topics. A resolution was 
proposed by Mr. Adderley, and seconded by Mr. Scholefield, that the 
Society's objects are good, and that a branch society should be formed at 
Birmingham. Mr. Brewster, a Chartist, opposed the motion, with argu- 
ments to show the incorrectness of the notion that the country is over- 
peopled, and to convince the meeting that emigration is neither necessary 
nor desirable. Several hands were held up against the resolution, but it 
was carried. Mr. Muntz stated that he approved of the meeting, because 
he approved of the giving information to those who intended to emigrate; 
but he opposed emigration and colonization, as “ excrescences of an attempt 
to make up for bad government at home.” He moved a vote of thanks to 
the noble chairman; which was carried by acclamation. 


A portion of the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway, ex- 
tending from Lincoln to Hull, was opened for tratlic on Monday. It ex- 
tends to upwards of forty-five miles. The Northern terminus is at New 
Holland, on the Humber opposite to Hull; where the trains run on to a 
long pier, whence steamers convey passengers and goods to Hull. 

The branch railway which joins the town of Torquay to the South De- 
von line at Newton Abbott station, was opened for traflicon Monday. It 
is at present six miles long, but does not enter the town; a rather long 
tunnel having for a time prevented its extension so far. The line runs 
through a very picturesque country. It is expected that it will prove very 
advautageous to Torquay, especially by affording a means for sending to 


Lord Lyttleton presided; | 


London and to many large towns great quantities of fish, that have hereto- 
fore been wasted or used as manure. The opening was celebrated by a 
special train running from Exeter, speeches at the terminus, a procession, 
feasting the poor in the market-place, and a dinner and ball in the evening 
at the Assembly Rooms. 





At the Liverpool Assizes, on Monday, a number of the Ashton Chartists pleaded 
“ Guilty ” to indictments for sedition. In sentencing them, Baron Alderson told 
them, that instead of endeavouring to obtain universal suffrage, they ought to 
endeavour to obtain universal temperance, sobriety, and virtue : they should begi 
at the proper end, be come good and virtuous citizens, and political power would 
come to them—all these advantages must come from themselves. He inflicted 
the punishment of imprisonment for different periods under one year, 

Joseph Constantine and five others were then tried for treasonable conspi 
at Ashton-under-Lyne. After the defence had made some slight progress, the 
prisoners, acting on advice, withdrew their pleas of “ Not Guilty,” and pleaded 
“ Guilty.” Baron Alderson said, it was plain that all of them had been present 
at the murder of poor Bright, though his actual murderer had escaped to Ame- 
rica. Constantine, Kenworthy, Stott, and Tassiker, were sentenced to transporta: 
tion for life; Sefton and Walker to transportation for ten years. ° 

At York Assizes, on Monday, Thomas Whitehead, aged sixty-four, was indicted 
for the manslaughter of George Taylor, of Sheffield. The prisoner had practiand 
thirty-five years as an uncertificated surgeon; and he undertook to cure Taylor of 
a bad arm, after he had been discharged from Sheffield Infirmary. A number of 
witnesses described the treatment. Whitehead cut a swelling with a pair of scis- 
sors, and dressed the wound with pledgets of tow and ointment, till the bone was 
exposed for four inches. At one time he cut off a lump of flesh “ as big asa fist ”; 
at another time, “prized off pieces of the bone with a strong pair of scissors.” 
Tavlor reéntered the infirmary, and immediately died there; and the surgeons of 
the establishment and of the town swore that in their belief he was killed by 
the prisoner's treatment. In summing up, Mr. Justice Maule said—* A person 
was not responsible for medical treatment merely because it was unsuccessful; 
but if the failure arose from a want of the reasonable and ordinary skill which a 
person ought to have who undertook such a case, then the person adopting the 
treatment would be responsible for the consequences, and would be guilty of man- 
| slaughter if death ensued. The prisoner had sworn that he possessed skill which 
no regular surgeon would pretend to. The art of surgery was progressive, but all 
that medical science could aim at was to cure what was curable. The prisoner's 
affidavit was evidence of gross ignorance.” He was found guilty, and sentenced 
to be imprisoned for one year. ‘ ; 
| Joseph Ratcliffe and Joseph Constantine, aged respectively thirty-one and 

twenty-one, were tried on Friday and Saturday, at Liverpool Special Assizes, for 
| the murder of James Bright, at Ashton-under-Lyne, on ihe 14th of August last. 
| Bright was the policeman who was killed by a mob during the late Chartist and 

Confederate excitements in the North. A number of witnesses swore positively 
that Ratcliffe drove a pike into Bright's thigh; and some witnesses declared that 
it was he who fired the shot which killed Bright; but on this last point there was 
contradiction. The evidence against Constantine failed. Under the direction of 
Baron Alderson—that the evidence, if believed, showed that Ratcliffe was present 
at the killing of Bright, and active in it, even if he were not the actual killer— 
the Jury found Ratcliffe “ Guilty”; but they recommended him to mercy. | Con- 
stantine was acquitted. Baron Alderson, in passing sentence on Ratclitfe, said that 
he was a “ melancholy instace of a man sacrificed to his bad polities. Earnestly 
beseeching him to use his short time in repenting of his violent passions, the 
Judge passed sentence of death, but promised to forward the Jury's recommen- 

on. 

“ie ths course of the trial, Mr. Pollock, counsel for the prisoner, applied to have 
an interdict placed by the Judge on any report of the proceedings during their 
progress. The Judge “ recommended ” abstinence, but declared that “ he had no 
power to enforce it.” 

On Wednesday, Malkin, the young man who stabbed his young sweetheart, 
Esther Inman, at Hunslet near Leeds, was tried, and convicted of the murder, 
He was recommended to mercy by the Jury; but in passing sentence of death, the 
Judge said he could hold out no hope of a remission of the capital punishment, 

On Thursday, John Bleasdale was convicted of stealing coal, by mining under 
Wigan. Sentence, seven years’ transportation. 

The inquest at Wymondham terminated on Tuesday. The additional evidence 
then adduced was similar to that given before the Magistrates, and already noted. 
The verdict was “ Wilful murder” against Rush. 

Mrs. Jermy and the maid are recovering. Extraordinary efforts have been 
made to discover the assassin’s fire-arms, but as yet in vain: ponds and ditches 
are drained, plantations searched, dung-heaps turned over, and every conceivable 
place of concealinent in the vicinity is explored. 

Judith Holdsworth, a young woman of Clayton, near Bradford, has been poison~ 
ed by her husband, an old farmer and blacksmith, to whom she had been married 
a few years. She died after taking porridge which he made for her: she saw him 
put something in the mess, and it had a strange taste; she accused him of poison 
ing her, and his answers and conduct were suspicious. A post-mortem exami- 
nation detected arsenic in the woman's body, and there were other proofs that she 
had swallowed poison. A jury has returned a verdict of “ Wilful murder ” against 
| Holdsworth. 








A fire at Preston, on the extensive premises of Mr. Clayton, an engineer and 
boiler-maker, has destroyed property worth some 10,0004. 


IRELAND. 


A numerous meeting of Poor-law Guardians from a’l parts of Ireland 
was held in Dublin on Tuesday. The Marquis of Westmeath presided, 
and many influential noblemen and Members of Parliament were present. 
On the motion of Sir Montague Chapman, a Committee was nominated to 
frame a resolution for the meeting: among the Committee were—Sir M. 
Chapman, M.P., Mr. J. L. Napier, Sir P. Stewart, Lord Dansandle, Mr. 
Pierce Mahony, Sir Edward Borough, and Mr. G. A. Hamilton. On the 
recommendation of this Committee, the meeting adopted the following 
petition to Parliament— 

“ That we fully agree in the necessity of a Poor-law, but feel that the present 
system requires immediate amendment. That your petitioners implore your 
Honourable House to proceed without delay to institute such measures as may 
individualize resp nsibility, and provide more effectually for the destitution of 
poor, without extinguishing capital through an injurious mode of ass 

The Clare Journal notices an alarming feature of the present state of 
things in its district— -: . 
in inte “the large quantity of land left without occupants, at likely to remain 
so during the ensuing season for tillage. Indeed, there is every reason to fe ur that 
on ‘the approach of spring the quantity of land thus left unoccupied will be in- 
creased even to a much greater extent than at present, if, as may fairly be pre- 
sumed, the tide of emigration will rise higher as a more favourable season for it 
| advances. It is a point now in dispute, whether this general cl sarance (voluntary 
| or invoiuntary on the part of the occupants, as the case may be) is caused — 
| the pressure of poor-rates, or the still greater pressure of exorbit ant rents, whic 
the tenants are unable to pay and which the landlords are unwilling to re luce. 

We are inclined to the latter opinion, especially when we consider—as was recently 
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ment. 
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sat M. Louis Napoleon Bonaparte. On the left of the Prince sat M. 
Favre, Mayor of Nantes. ‘The report began with commonplaces on the 
general necessity of promptitude, which were listened to with impatience: 
it alluded to the reports which had reached the Government especially 
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stated by one Kennedy, and generally believed to be correct—that the lettings 
in Clare are higher than almost any other county in Ireland.” 
The journalist proposes vigorous dealin, 
« It is really a desperate state of affuirs; and we believe the remedy, to be effec- 
ual, must be desperate also. We think that the Boards of Guardians through- | -,-¢.- ; " ss 
= the country should be empowered to take into their own hands all the is a> ve woe ph ys aap mm se wal tl i d 
found unoccupied and waste in their respective unions after a certain date—say | Eu 5 C Fi Maye me on the occasion; aD 
: : sate 4 | Europe would admire that grand and magnificent spectacle, and the calmness and 
eS eee ———- _ ae a | freedom which had presided at the election. No fewer than 7,349,000 citizens 
aft “deductin, ‘for seed labour and poor-rate, be handed a ba the landlord.” | had deposited their votes in the electoral urns. The elect belonged to no party. 
er = seed, re poo! at * - ~ | There was no victory, no defeat; no conquerors, no vanquished. After so calm, 
A warrant has been received from the Treasury, by the Irish Board of | religious, and patriotic a manifestation, no man could presume to substitute the 











—v 





Works, directing that, instead of repaying into the exchequer the instal- 
ments of the famine loan now in the hands of the Board, which exceed the 


sum of 360,000/., this money may be reissued, upon proper security, tothe | ing proportions over the surface of the country— 


landowners iu the several counties which have paid it, for drainage and 
other improvements of the land. 
in counties in arrear to be complied with. 


Mr. Charles Gavan Duffy was arraigned on Thursday the 14th, before the 
Commission Court of the County of Dublin, for the crime of compassing the 
deposition of the Queen, and publishing his intent in divers articles of his paper 
the Nation. The Attorney-General moved that the County indictment be 
quashed; but Mr. Butt opposed the motion. He desired that the Crown should 

t no help from the Court: if the Crown meant to abandon the County charge, 
fee it enter a “nolle prosequi.” He would contend hereafter, that by preferring 
the County indictment, the Crown precluded itself from preferring another indict- 
ment in the City jurisdiction. 

On Friday, this and other questions equally technical were argued. 

At the beginning of the argument, Mr. Justice Perrin said—* Let it be under- 
stood that none of the proceedings connected with this trial are to be pub- 
lished till the trial is over. 

The Clerk of the Crown (addressing the reporters of the public press) —“ Gen- 
fan, = notice that none of the proceedings connected with this trial are to 

reported—” 

ae Richards—“ Published.” 

Clerk of the Crown—* That none of the proceedings are to be published, or 
any comments thereon, until the final close of the trial.” 

It is conjectured that the cause of this prohibitory order was, that the 
Freeman's Journal contained a copy of the panel from which Mr. Duffy’s jury 
was to be taken. 

On Monday, the Court (Mr. Justice Perrin and Baron Richards) decided 
against the prisoner. Neither on common-law grounds nor on the reasons drawn 
from the statute 6 Geo. 1V. c. 51 was there any legal objection to the pendency 
of two indictments for the same offence, one in the city and the other in the 
county. But the Court would take care that the existence of the second indict- 
ment should not = the omg in his defence against the first. 

At the end of the judgment, Mr. Duffy personally addressed the Court—* Might 
I, my Lords, respectfully urge, under the discretion of the Court, that it would be 
@ grievous injury to my case if your Lordships should feel bound to adhere to your 

er with respect to the ney agen 

Mr. Justice Perrin—* What is this? We cannot hear the prisoner and coun- 
sel both. 

Mr. Duffy—“ But, my Lord—” 

Mr. Justice Perrin— We really cannot hear the case first argued by counsel 
and afterwards by the prisoner.” 

Mr. Butt—“ It is no part of the case, my Lord, on which Mr. Duffy wishes to 


Mr. Justice Perrin—“ No matter; he had better instruct his counsel or attorney.” 

Mr. Duffy—* Very well, my Lord; I'll instract my counsel, if the Court pleases.” 

Baron Richards—* It certainly would be more regular for the prisoner to in- 
struct his counsel than to address the Court.” 

Mr. Butt (having had a brief communication with Mr. Teeling, prisoner's at- 
torne: “ 1 am aware, my Lord, it is rather irregular for any one to interpose; 
but although not regularly instructed, I understand what the prisoner was about 
to say had reference to your Lordships’ order to prevent the publication of pro- 
ceedings. He was about to ask your Lordships not to insist on that order.” 

Mr. Justice Perrin—* Ob! we can’t do it! we can’t do it!” 

Mr. Butt sat down. 





SCOTLAND. 

The Government has revived a dcinand against the heritors of Brechin for 
the teinds due to the obsolete bishopric of that name; a claim which had 
fallen into disuse for several years. The arrears claimed are 4,931/. 19s. 9d, 

A meeting of the Spottiswoode Society has been summoned with a view 
to its dissolution. The Society was instituted for the purpose of republish- 
ing the writings of the Scotch Episcopalian divines; and it was in answer 
to one of the Spottiswoode publications that the Duke of Argyll wrote his 
recent work on Presbyterianism. The Woodrow Society, which com- 
menced prior to the Spottiswoode, and issued works connected with Pres- 
byterian literature, is also about to be abandoned. The Calvin Society, re- 
stricted to the works of Calvin, and the Spalding Club, limited to the arche- 
ology of the Northern counties, still go on.— Daily News. 


After a full investigation into the circumstances of the fatal fall of the sugar- 
house at Glasgow, the authorities have not found grounds for criminal proceedings 


against any person. 





Foreign and Colonial. 

France.—The President of the French Republic has been proclaimed: 
the Assembly, fearing perturbations on Thursday, the day commonly an- 
nounced for the ceremony, unexpectedly accomplished it on Wednesday 
evening. 

At one o'clock, on the Place de la Concorde and in the Gardens of the 
Tuileries all was profoundly tranquil, and the environs of the Assembly, 
as well as the Place and the Gardens were unusually deserted. Half an 
hour later, troops were seen in considerable bodies converging towards 
these points. At three o'clock, two battalions of the former and a battalion 
of Gardes Mobile, preceded by a detachment of National Guards, entered 
the Gardens of the Tuileries, and advanced to the gate of the Place de la 
Concorde; a General, accompanied by his Aide-de-camp and escorted by a 
few Lancers, taking his station close to the Obelisk. In the mean time, 
the quays adjoining the Palace were lined with Dragoons. The presence 
of these troops, which nobody could account for, created much uneasiness. 
All access to the Assembly from every side was stopped; and it was an- 
nounced, to the amazement of those who visited the spot, that the Assem- 
bly was in the act of proclaiming and installing the President. 

At four o'clock, the reporter of the Electoral Commission of the Assembly 
M. Waldeck Rousseau, ascended the tribune to make his report. At this 
moment, M. Odilon Barrot was seated on one of the benches usually occu- 
Pied by Ministers, being the first on the right of the chair; and by his side 


No applicatious from persons resident | 
| 


} 











will of a few for the will of all. After an appeal to concord and the oblivion of all 
party feuds, the reporter announced that the votes had been divided in the follow- 


M. Louis Napoleon had obtained...... 
General Cavaig“nae «oeseceecceeceeees 
M. Ledru-Rollin.....cecccccccccseses 
BM. Raspall..ccccsccccccccccccccccece 


5,434,226 suffrages. 
1,448,107 os 
370,119 +. 
36,900 


BM. Lammarting.ccccccvcceseccsccsecce 17,910 
General Changarnier «....+.eeeceee08 4,790 
Vetes 10st 2c ccc cosccccccccccccsecs 12,600 


Among the votes were miny containing unconstitutional denominations; and 
the Committee had besides denounced to the Minister of the Interior for prosecu- 
tion a few individuals guilty of acts of violence. At Grenoble, in particular, pub- 
lic tranquillity was slightly disturbed. The Committee had, moreover, examined 
several protests addressed to it against the election of M. Bonaparte. In one of 
them, he was declared ineligible because he had forfeited his rights as a French- 
man by his naturalization in Switzerland. The Committee, however, had by an 
unanimous decision passed to the order of the day on that difficulty. By the 
number of the votes and the regularity of the operation, M. Louis Napoleon was 
the really elect of the nation; and the Assembly had only to order that the exe- 
cutive power be transferred to his hands. 

General Cavaignac rose amidst the deepest marks of attention, and, in 
a clear firm voice, said— 

“T come here to inform you, that I have just received the collective resigna- 
tion of the Ministry. I have also to state, that I now remit into your hands my 
office of President of the Council, which you were pleased to confide to me. The 
Assembly will comprehend much better than I can express, the gratitude that I 
feel for the support and kindness that were testified to me the whole period that 
I exercised the power committed to my hands.” 

This short address was delivered with remarkable dignity and firmness; 
and was received with enthusiastic acclamations from all sides; even the 
public in the tribunes could not restrain themselves. General Cavaignac 
retired to a seat among the Moderate Republicans, near to that generally 
occupied by M. Lamartine. 

M. Marrast, the President, put the question of adopting the report. The 
whole Assembly, with the exception of a few on the extreme Left, rose and 
aflirmed it with acclamation. M. Marrast then said— 

“ In the name of the French People: Whereas Citizen Charles Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte, born in Paris, possesses all the qualifications of eligibility required by 
the 44th article of the Constitution; whereas the ballot gave him the absolute 
majority of suffrages for the Presidency: by virtue of the powers conferred on 
the Assembly by the 47th and 48th articles of the Constitution, I proclaim him 
President of the French Republic from this day, until the second Sunday of May 
1852; and I now invite him to ascend the tribune and take the oath required by 
the Constitution.” 

M. Louis Napoleon Bonaparte mounted the tribune; and the President of 
the Assembly read the form of the oath, as follows— 

“Tn the presence of God, and before the French People, represented by the Na- 
tional Assembly, 1 swear to remain faithful to the Democratic Republic, and to 
fulfil all the duties which are imposed upon me by the Constitution.” 

M. Louis Napoleon Bonaparte, raising his hand, said, with a loud voice 
—“T swear it.” 

At this moment a salvo of artillery from the Invalides proclaimed the ad- 
ministration of the oath. 

President Marrast—‘“ We call God and men to witness the oath which 
has been taken. The National Assembly records it, and orders that it shall 
be transcribed in the proceedings, inserted in the Moniteur, published and 
promulgated in the form of legi-lative acts.” 

The President of the Republic, remaining in the tribune, then delivered 
the following address— 

“ The suffrages of the people, and the oath which I have taken, prescribe my 
future conduct ; my duty is traced out, and I shall fulfil it as a mau of honour, 
I shall see enemies of the country in all those who shall attempt to change by 
illegal means that which the whole of France has established. (“ Bravo!” 
“ Trés bien!”) Between you and me, citizen representatives, there cannot be 
any real difference; our wishes, our desires are the same. I, like you, wish to re- 
place society on its bases, to confirm its Democratic institutions, and to seek all 
proper means for alleviating the sufferings of that generous and intelligent 
people which has given me so shining a testimony of its confidence. 

“ The majority which I have obtained not only fills me with gratitude, but 
also gives to the new Government the moral force without which there is no au- 
thority. With peace and order, our country can raise itself again; can heal its 
wounds, bring back those men who have been led astray, and calm their pas- 
sions. 

“ Animated by this spirit of conciliation, I shall call around me men honours 
ble, capable, and devoted to their country; assured that, maugre the diversities 
of political origin, they will agree in emulating your endeavours for the fulfilment 
of the constitution, the perfecting of the laws, and the glory of the Republic. 

“The new Administration, in entering upon the conduct of affairs, must thank 
that which preceded it for the efforts which it made to transmit intact the power 
of maintaining the public tranquillity. The conduct of the honourable General 
Cavaignac has been worthy of the loyalty of his character, and of that sense of 
duty which is the first quality in the chief of a state. 

“We have, citizen representatives, a great mission to fulfil—it is to found a 
Republic in the interest of all, and a government just and firm, which shall be 
animated by a sincere love of progress, without being either reactionary or Uto- 
pian. (“Tres bien!”) Let us be men of our country, not men of a party; 
and, by the help of God, we shall be able at least to do some good, if we are not 
able to do great things.” ‘ 

This discourse was followed by general marks of approbation; the 
whole Assembly rising with cries of “ Vive la République.” 

On descending from the tribune, ‘M. Louis Napoleon Bonaparte passed 
before the bench on which General Cavaignac was sitting, and aflection- 
ately shook hands with him, amid much applause. After a short con- 
versation with M. Marrast and other officers of the Assembly, the Pre- 
sident of the Republic was conducted from the Assembly in the following 
order—The Ushers of the Assembly; the Chief Usher; the State Messen- 
gers; the Queestors; two Secretaries; two Vice- Presidents: the President 
of the Republic. The cortége passed through a double line of National 
Guards and veterans of the service; the drums beating. — The President 
entered a carriage, and drove off fur the Palace of the Elysée National, 
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accompanied by several Deputies in other carriages. A detachment of 

dragoons escorted the party. 

1 After the departure of the President, President Marrast stated that | 

M. Odilon Barrot had been charged with the formation of a Ministry, and | 

that the new Ministry would be announced in the Moniteur that evening. 
The following is the Ministry that evening gazetted— 







Odilon Barrot .......... uiemneohuneenennnn .eseeeePresident of the Council and | 
Minister of Justice. 

Drouyn de Lhuys  .......cssseeeesseseeeeeeseee Foreign Affairs. 

Tiben Ge MERTEO cc cccccccccccvsesccccecesscoes — 

Hippolyte Passy ..........cccccseesereeee onsnions inances. 

ia... = .Public Works. 

NEE Tere ree ...Commerce. 

General Rulhiéres .» War. 

De ID sicieesennagteninenseventicevanencernsensd Marine. 


* By a decree in the same Gazette, all the troops of the garrison of Paris, 
and of the towns comprised within the first military division, together with 
the Garde Mobile, are placed under the orders of General Changarnier; 
who is to keep the command of the National Guard of the Seine, and to 
assume the title of Commander-in-chief of the National Guards of the 
Seine and of the troops of the first military division. 

Another decree of the President of the Republic, dated the 20th instant, 
names Marshal Bugeaud Commander-in-chief of the Army of the Alps. 

M. Gustave de Beaumont has resigned the office of Ambassador to the 
Court of St. James’s; and M. de Tocqueville has resigned that of represent- 
ative of France in the conferences at Brussels respecting the affairs of 
Italy. They have taken that step, it is understood, not with the inteution 
of opposing the new Cabinet, but from delicacy towards the in-coming Go- 
vernment. 

Germany.—The Regent's Cabinet is in a state of transformation 
Schmerling, the Minister of the Interior, proposed to bring forward as a 
Cabinet question a motion enabling the Ministry to renew negotiations with 
Austria, in the attempt to effect “a possible union” between the two powers. 
On the evening of the 14th, the supporters of Schmerling, the Centre, the 
Left Centre, and a portion of the Right Centre, discussed the proposal in 
the Clubs; and they pronounced by a large majority against taking any 
steps with the new Emperor Francis Joseph. In consequence of this 
resolution, Schmerling, and Wurth the Under-Secretary of State, both of 
them Austrian Deputies, placed their resignations iu the hands of Arch- | 
duke John, on the 16th; and Von Gagern accepted the commission to re- | 
model the Cabinet. 

“ The canvass for the Imperial crown,” says a Frankfort letter, “ goes on 
briskly.” 

“ After the soirée of the Archduke John, came the soirée of Camphausen, the 
King of Prussia’s Envoy to the Central Authority. Rumours of all kinds are in 
circulation. It has been reported for some days that Bavaria is strongly opposed 
to the making the King of Prussia Emperor. Von Klosen, the Bavarian Envoy to 
the Central Power, wrote a pamphlet some time ago to prove that Austria, with 
all its provinces—Sclavonian, Magyar, and Italian—ought to be annexed to Ger- 
many. This diplomatist is now at Olmitz; where he has been joined (from Ber- 
lin) by Prince Charles of Bavaria. It is generally known here, that Bavaria is 
attempting to influence the minor Courts of the Southjof Germany to exert them- 
selves in favour of an Austrian Prince and against the King of Prussia.” 

On the 18th, Von Gagern addressed the Assembly on the relations of 
the Central Power to Austria. 

The Austrian Ministry declared in its programme of the 27th November, 
“That all Austrian lands shall continue to form one united polity; that the mu- 
tual relations of Austria and Germany can ouly be determined when the com- 

lexities in the body politic of either country have been definitively arranged.” 

‘hose Ministerial declarations evidently harmonized with the views of German 
Austrians in the aggregate. The Imperial Ministry would be guided by these 

rinciples. “ ‘Taking into consideration the nature of the connexion subsisting 

tween Austria and its Non-German lan@s, the Imperial Power, so long as it is 
& provisional one, must confine itself to the general maintenance of the 
existing federal union between Austria and Germany. . . Austria, 
then, according to the resvlution of the Central Assembly, by which 
the nature of the Federative State is defined, must be looked upon 
as not having entered into the German Federative State. . & 
An understanding as to the future reciprocal! rights and duties of the two coun- 
tries can only be arrived at by the means of special negotiation. (Great agtta- | 
tion on the Left.) The Constitution of the German Federative State, which is a 
matter, however, of mutual interest to both countries, cannot be nade the subject 
of negotiation with Austria.” He prayed that permission be given to the Imperial 
Ministry to enter into ambassadorial negotiation with the Government of the Aus- 
trian Empire, in the name of the Central Power; and that the proposals made by 
the Ministry be referred to a Committee for the speediest possible deliberation. 

Venedey violently opposed these propositions, aud others followed him 
in a similar strain: but, after calm addresses from Plathner, Vincke, and 
Count Deym,—the last of whom, as an Austrian, hoped that “ Austria was | 
not yet lost to Germany,”"—the steps to be adopted were referred to a spe- 
cial Committee. 

Spain.— The Queen of Spain opened the Cortes on the 15th instant, 
and personally delivered an address. The only passage of interest to us 
was the following— 

“ Disagreable events, which it was not in the hands of my Government to avoid, | 
have occasioned the interruption of diplomatic relations with England; but I trust 
they will be reéstablished as is befitting two friendly nations, as soon as the acts 
and instructions of my Government are duly appreciated.” 

Inp1a AND CutnaA.—The anticipatory accounts of the overland India 
mail arrived in London on Tuesday, bringing the news from Bombay to 
the 18th November. ‘The position of affairs in the Punjaub had changed 
but little between the 20th October and the 1st November, the dates of the 
latest news by the last and the present mails. ‘The position of the insur- 
gents is still somewhat uncertain. Chuttur Singh is still at Vyseerabad, 
with a considerable force, though its amount is not exactly known. Shere 
Singh is stated to have reached the “Salt Range,” and to have effected no 
junction with his father. The Salt Range is a mountain-chain on the 
West of the Indus, and the South border of Peshawur; it is nearly at the 
further end of the Punjaub from Moultan, whence Shere Singh lately 
started; and to reach it, Shere Singh would naturally go through the very 
country occupied then, as now, by the troops of his father. 

The Dewan of Moultan still shows the front of an undaunted and skilful 
commander; but his forces are said to be much lessened by desertion. His 
regular force is deemed numerically inferior to the “regulars” under Ge- 
neral Whish. A portion of the Bombay reinforcement had arrived at 
Subzulcote, only eighty miles South of General Whish’s camp. 

The position of the North-west has not changed for the worse. The | 


| vouched, 


| lars; the exports, 154,032,131 dollars. 


Peshawur troops continue faithful; and Gholab Singh maintains towards 
usan attitude of apparent friendship. 

The news from Hong-kong is to the 30th September. 
portant. 

Inp1an ArcuireLaco.—Adyices have been received from Sarawak to 
the end of September, and from Labuan to the 15th October. The arriyal 
of Sir James Brooke at his own territory of Sarawak took place on the 4th 
September, and on the 21st his flag was hoisted amidst salutes and re- 
joicings. A sword was presented to him by the European inhabitants, 

A few days afterwards, Sir James Brooke embarked for Labuan; which 
he reached on the 29th September. The fever which prevailed on the 


It is not im- 


| island at the last accounts had in a great measure subsided, and prospects 


were cheering. 
Tur Unirep Stares.—The Cambria steam-ship arrived at Liverpool 


} ~ : age 
on Wednesday night, with New York mails to the 6th instant, 


Congress met on the 4th, and the President's message was sent in the 
next day. The message is a document of enormous length; about eleven 
closely-printed columns of the Times. A full third of it is occupied by 
discussions of “ foreign affairs,” “ Mexican war,” “ American acquisitions” 
“ resources of California—rich mineral produce,” “ Oregon Territory,” and 
such popular topics: two columns suflice for home policy; the remain- 
ing five columns are devoted to an elaborate history of the rise and 
fall of the “ American system,” and the justification of Mr. Polk for 


| those official acts by which he has contended against its reéstablishment. 


That system emulated Great Britain in the cherishing of a national debt, 
the levying of a protective import tariff, the establishment of a national 
bank; and in harmonious tendency it encouraged a profuse Federal ex- 
penditure on public works. After a contest of nearly a quarter of a cen- 


| tury, that system was overthrown; and Mr. Polk’s cardiual principle of 


action in office has been to prevent its revival. 

The message states, that “the territory acquired within the last four years 
contains, according to a report carefully prepared by the Commissioner of the Ge- 
neral Land Office trom the most authentic information in his possession, 1,193,061 
square miles, or 763,559,043 acres; while the area of the remaining 29 States, 
and the territory not yet organized into States East of the Rocky Mountains, con- 
tain 2,059,513 square miles, or 1,318,126,058 acres. These estimates show that 
the territories recently acquired, and over which our exclusive jurisdiction and do- 


| minion have been extended, constitute a country more than half as large as all 


that which was held by the United States before their acquisition.” 

The wonderful stories of the mineral wealth of California are officially 
The Military Commandant of the district lately visited it, and 
found 4,000 persons engaged in collecting gold. A quicksilver mine has also 
been opened, which is believed to be among the most productive in the world, 
If these steps be taken, the present generation may live to witness the controlling 
commercial and monetary power of the world transferred from London and other 
European emporia to the city of New York. The establishment of regular go- 
vernments in the new territories is urged. Reference is made to the Slave ques- 
tion; Mr. Polk espousing the cause of the South. “If Congress shall now reverse 
the decision by which the Missouri compromise was effected, and shall propose to 
extend the restriction over the whole territory South as well as North of the paral- 
lel of 386 degrees 30 minutes, it will cease to be a compromise, and must be re- 
garded as an original question.” 

The Treasury report is favourable. The total imports were 154,977,876 dol- 

The Treasury receipts were 35,757,070 
dollars; the expenditure, 42,811,970 dollars. It is calculated that the receipts of 
the year ending in June 1849 will be 57,048,969 dollars, and the expenses 
54,195,275 dollars; leaving a balance of nearly 3,000,000 dollars after paying the 
Mexican contribution. 

The tariff has been successful beyond even the hope of its friends. The 
revenue, for the twenty-two months it has been in operation, was 56,664,563 dol- 
lars; a larger sum than was ever received in the like time before, though com- 
merce receives the benefit of greatly reduced duties. 

The public debt has been reduced to 60,778,450 dollars. “ It is our true poli- 
ey, and in harmony with the genius of our institutions, that we should present to 
the world the rare spectacle of a great republic, possessing vast resources and 
wealth, wholly exempt from public indebtedness.” 

The Post-ottice revenues constantly increase; the mileage of its duty has in- 
creased 15 per cent, yet its expenses have been reduced more than 15 per cent. If 
the sume favourable advance continue, postages may be reduced to a uniiorm 
charge of five cents, and yet pay the charges of the establishment. 








Miscellaneous. 

The Parliament met in skeleton form on Tuesday, in the House of 
Lords, for the purpose of being prorogued by commission: the Lord Chan- 
cellor, Lord Campbell, and Lord Langdale, were the Queen’s Commis 
sioners. 

Tuesday's Gazette stated that the Queen had been pleased to appoint 
John Gregory, Esq., to be Governor and Commander-in-chief in and over 
the Bahama Islands and their dependencies. 

Also, the Reverend William James Kennedy, M.A., the Reverend Harry 
Longueville Jones, M.A., and Thomas William Marshall, Esq., have been 
appointed to be three of her Majesty's Inspectors of Schools. 

The Globe of Tuesday stated that Mr. Matthew Talbot Baines, Q.C., 
and M.P. for Hull, “ will sueceed the late lamented Mr. Charles Buller at 
the head of the Poor-law Board.” The Globe adds some laudatory de- 
scription of Mr. Baines— 

“ The appointment of the new chief will, we have no doubt, receive general ap- 
probation. 1t would be too much to say that Mr. Baines is known so universally 
as his predecessor, for a combination of qualities rare in public life, as in social 
intercourse. But he is known in his profession and in Parliament, for qualifica- 
tions highly appropriate to his office; and those qualifications are backed in no 
manner by family or aristocratical connexion. Mr. Baines is an independent 
Member of Parliament, whose general politics were indicated by vigorously oppo- 
sing that part of the recent act by which spoken words were made « ground of in- 
dictment for sedition. He stands high in his profession as a good lawyer; and 
his particular aptitude for his present appointment was sufficiently proved by the 
ability with which the bill for amendiug the law of settlement was introduced and 
carried through the House by him, last session, As regards Mr. Baines’s personal 
character, the appointiwert is not less unexceptionable.” 

The long-promised consolidation of the Boards of Excise and Stamps 
and Taxes into one Board of Internal Revenue has just been completed; 
though an act of Parliament will be required to carry out the new arrange- 
ment. ‘The Commissioners wi!l be reduced from twelve to seven, thouga 
for the present, and till a vacancy occurs, there will be eight.— 7 émes. 

We are happy to add, that Mr. Pressly, so many years distinguished for 
his zeal and ability as the Secretary to the Commissioners of Stamps and 
Taxes is to have a seat at the Board.— Morning Chronicle. 
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The Post-Ampt Gazette of Frankfort announces that Chevalier Bunsen 
has been charged, by the Central Provisional Government, to take part in 
the negotiations relative to the Dutchy of Schleswig-Holstein, about to be 
opened at London. 

Prince Albert was requested to preside at a public meeting intended to 
be held on the distribution to the successful competitors of the prizes 


offered for essays on the temporal advantages of the Sabbath to the labour- | 


brother of one killed, has since died. At Aberdeen, the roof of the retort-house of 
the new gas-work was forced in, and the ruins fell upon three stokers; one of 
whom was killed, and two suffered fractures and dislocations of legs and arms: 


| five other stokers narrowly escaped by a portion of the roof remaining attached to 


the wall. At Cork, to the disasters of the hurricane was added a flood: the 
river overflowed its banks, and the lower parts of the city were inundated. 


| Nearly the entire roof was blown from a house on Sullivan's Quay into the road: 


ing classes. No fewer than 1,054 essays have been forwarded to the ad- | 


judicators. The Prince regretted his inability to attend, but expressed his 
‘desire to found ten additional prizes cf 5/. each for competitors unsuccess- 
ful in the original trial. He declared that “ The Pearl of Days [the prize 
essay] has interested and pleased both the Queen and myself extremely.” 

The Lord Chamberlain's attention having been drawn to the circum- 
stance of an objectionable song having been sung, entirely without his au- 
thority, by one of the “ Serenaders ” now at the St. James’s Theatre, his 
Lordship’s extreme displeasure has been conveyed to the manager of that 
theatre, and other steps have been taken to prevent such an occurrence at 
any of the theatres within the Lord-Chamberlain’s jurisdiction.—Court 
Circular. [It was a “ Negro melody,” making sport of divers Biblical 
events and personages. | 





A “Sufferer” calls the attention of the Times to “the Masters’ Office 
in Chancery”; a “ monster evil,” in comparison with which the “ Pallis 
Court,” recently exposed by “Jacob Omnium,” is but a mild inconveni- 
ence. For example— 


several persons were passing at the moment, but no one was hurt. 

A quarryman of Buttermere perished in the whirlwind; carried away by a vio- 
lent gust, and precipitated from a mountain, in sight of his two sons: the corpse 
was found next day, with the bones all crashed. 


— 


“POSTSCRIPT. — 


Saturpay NiGcHT. 

In Paris, yesterday, it was reported that M. Jerome Napoleon Bonaparte 
will come to London, as Envoy Extraordinary, to announce the installation 
of the President of the French Republic. 

M. Pierre Bonaparte, the second son of Lucien, and brother of the Prince 
de Canino, is about to marry Mademoiselle de Niviere, daughter of a Re- 
ceiver-General at Lyons, who left a fortune of from five to six millions 
of francs, 

It is stated that the unexpected proceeding of Wednesday was adopted at 
the express instance of MM. Molé, Thiers, and Changarnier. General 





| Changarnier had obtained information respecting a plot which was formed 


“ A tradesman died about nine years ago, whose personal property was sworn | 


under 10,000/., and his debts amounted to 4,000/. Ie appointed two executors; 
and as they took no steps to wind up his affairs, a ‘creditors’ bill’ was filed 
against them twelve months after his decease. The object of that bill was 


simply to ascertain what the testator owed to his butcher, baker, tailor, and | 


other tradesmen, and also the amount of three mortgages; next, to ascertain 
what his assets were—viz. cash, money in the Funds, furniture, and leasehold 
houses; and finally, to turn those assets into ready money, and thereout to 

y the debts. 
Fins, without fear of contradiction, that any accountant might have easily 
settled the whole matter in a couple of months at the utmost. But what has 
been the actual progress made? The suit has been in the Masters’ Office 
eight years, and is not yet near a conclusion. Not one creditor has been paid, not 
one legatee under the will has received a shilling, and 2,000. or 3,000/. have been 
expended in law-costs. And this is the ordinary progress which a Master makes 
in stating a common debtor and creditor accouat. . The Master's ‘ re- 
port’ was made four years ago; the property was actually advertised for sale three 
years ago; and nothing has been effected in the interim except an accumulation 
of costs. I have no particular wish to gibbet certain parties, but I could ‘a tale 
unfold ’ of ruin and desolation which would compel public inquiries into the causes 
of somuch misery.” 


The Morning Herald has received a letter by a “gold-finder” in person, 
from San Blas, in the midst of the new Californian Dorado. He describes 
the first finding of gold— : 

“In the spring of this year, some settlers were excavating a mill-race in the 
neighbourhood of the Sacramento, a river about thirty miles to the North 
of San Francisco, having its rise in the Californian Mountains, and 
navigable for boats about one hundred miles. It falls into the sea in 
the bay of San Pablo; as do also two other rivers, the San Joachim 
and Jesus Maria. 
heavy yellow-coloured metal, which, being of a sufficiently peculiar na- 
ture to excite curiosity, were 


gathered a very considerable quantity before it transpired. At length an Indian 
surprised them while occupied in searching; and although they endeavoured to 
divert his attention, and detained him for some time, be acquainted his tribe, by 
whose means it soon became known in the country. Such an unheard-of circum- 
stance caused great surprise and some curiosity; but a few having tried for them- 
selves, and having become most satisfactorily convinced of its truth, all other pur- 
suits were abandoned, and all hands hastened to the ‘ diggings '—the expressive 
but inelegant name given to the gold country.” 

These were the speedy results— 

“ One man in one day gathered gold to the value of 160. sterling; and though 
this is a singular case, yet the common wages offered is 3/. 4s. per day, with sub- 
sistence, to any man who will dig for a certainty in preference to working the 
speculation on his own account; but this is almost universally rejected; for every 
one is discontented with his day's labour, and removes to another part of his dig- 
gings, who dves not pick up the value of from 6/. to 8/. a day. One gentleman 
who employed eight Indians cleared in three days 320/. by gold, and 180/. by 
merchandise. A blanket that cost 16s. sold for more than 20/.; and even now 
they are selling wholesale in San Francisco for 31. a pair. Bowie kuives, worth 
from 8s. to 12s. each, sold for 12/. sterling. Another searcher in four weeks made 
1,200. One man left, after a few days’ collecting, with 251b. weight of gold, and 
another is said to have sent down 125lb.” 


A paragraph in our last number is thought to have conveyed an impression 
that Mr. Cobden dissents from the Lancashire Public School Association: such is 
7 the case; Mr. Cobden heartily approves of the Association, and is a member 
Of it. 

The Emperor of Russia has lately presented‘to Sir W. Suow Harris, F.R.S., a 
magnificent ring, richly set in diamonds, and further embellished with the Im- 
= cipher, as a mark of his Majesty's high sense of the value of Sir W. Snow 

rris’s sc entific labours. 

M. Girard de Bury, the senior advocate of France, is now living at Paris in the 
full possession of his faculties though in his hundred-and-third year. 7 virtue 
of his longevity and survivorship, for 900 francs placed in the Tontine 
reduced to 300 francs during the first Revolution, he is now in the receipt of 
30,000 francs a year. 

A policeman and a porter on the railway at Carlow went on to the line at night 
to read a letter by the light of a lamp; while standing by the side of the plat- 
form, a number of carriages, which other men were placing ready for a train, 
moved noiselessly towards them; they were jammed between the platform and 
the carriages, and were furced along by the carriages some fifty yards. When the 
sufferers were got out, one was dead; but the otuer had escaped wonderfully, with 
Some hurts not of a dangerous nature. 

A labouring man who was employed in boring a hole in No. 3 shaft of the 
Great Southern and Western Railway, 400 feet beneath the surface, had his 
clothes caught by the hook of the bucket which conveyed the men up from the 
shaft, when he was raised over 200 feet; and the clothes giving way, he was pre- 
Cipitated to the bottom and killed.—Cork Reporter. 

Scotland and Ireland were visited with a very violent and destructive gale of 
Wind on Friday last. From Glasgow, Aberdeen, Edinburgh, Paisley, Dublin, and 

» accounts have arrived of considerable mischief: chimnies, walls, and trees 
have been blown down; many persons have been hurt, and some killed. At 
w, a wall bounding a railway was blown down: three young men who 

Were passing were crushed by it; two were taken out dead, and the third, the 


In the course of their work they met with several pieces of 


speedily discovered to be gold of great | 
purity. For some time they preserved the secret, and are supposed to have | 


to seize Louis Napoleon, on his passage from the Assembly to the Palais 
Elysée Bourbon, and to conduct him to the Tuileries to the cry of “ Vive 
I'Empereur!” He repaired to the Committee on the Presidential election; 
which, on his information, resolved to make its report immediately, and to 
urge au instant proclamation. On learning this resolve, General Cavaignae 
promptly acceded, and placed all the troops in Paris under the command of 


| General Changarnier. 


This is the sum and substance of what had to be done; and | 


Few members of the Assembly attended at the sitting on Thursday. 
General Cavaignac placed himself in the centre of the Right, close to his 
former colleagues, Messrs. Vivien, Marie, and Lamoriciére. The new Minis- 
ters entered the hall separately and without any form, and seated themselves 
on the bench vacated by their predecessors. 

The Assembly voted a credit of 2,290,000 francs to defray its own ex- 
penses during the three first months of 1849, and another of 182,000 francs 
for the department of Public Instruction. ‘The President then announced 
that there would be no public meeting until ‘Tuesday, and invited the mem- 
bers to meet on Friday and Saturday in their Bureaux to discuss the elec- 


| toral law and appoint a committee to prepare it. 


| 


afarge, | 


Important intelligence from Vienna, of the 17th, hos just reached Paris. 
The Imperial troops under Jellachich had defeated the Hungarians near 
Pandorf, and had advanced as far as Wieselberg. Several Hungarian de- 
tachments had deserted, and returned to their allegiance. The bridge over 
the Danube had been reéstablished near Haimbourg, over which the corps 
of Windischgriitz had last passed; and the 17th had been fixed for an 
attack on Presburg, which it was thought would not oiler serious resistance. 


The Risorgimento of Turin, of the 16th instant, publishes the text of a 
decree by the Roman Chambers of the 11th instant, provisionally depriving 
the Pope of temporal power. It declares there shall be elected, by an absolute 
majority of the Chambers, from persons not members of either, a “ Pro- 
visional Supreme Junta,” for the purpose of carrying on the Government 
in the absence of the Executive. “ The Commission shall discontinue its 
functions on the return of the Sovereign Pontitl, or when he shall himself 
appoint, according to constitutional forms, a substitute of his own 
selection.” 

A rumour prevailed yesterday afternoon, that a telegraphic despatch had 
communicated the arrival of the Pope at Marseilles. 

Three couriers arrived from St. Petersburg at Naples, in the week be- 
fore last, says the Times correspondent, one of them with autograph letters 
from the Emperor to the King, and to the Prince of Satriano. ‘The Emperor 
assures the King that distance only prevents physical interference by Russia 
in his behalf. He “has instructed his representatatives at London and 
Paris to remonstrate in an energetic manner against the continuance of 
that interference, aud above all to express his indignation at the conduct of 
the two Admirals in interfering with the military proceedings of the King’s 
General.” 

The Correspondent of Austria has the following confirmation of a report 
current in Paris. “According to letters from Griitz, a Russian fleet of 
twenty sail has cast anchor in the roadstead of Trieste. The operations 
against Venice will commence immediately. 


The West Indian mail-steamer Great Western arrived at Southampton 
yesterday morning. Her dates from Jamaica, Tobago, and Trinidad are te 
the 21st of November, Barbados the 28th, St. Lucia 29th, Antigua 30th, from 
St. Thomas the Ist, and Bermuda the 7th December. 

Sir Charles Grey and the Jamaica Assembly are at issue on a question 
of Parliamentary privilege, arising out of the addresses delivered by him 
on the 2d of November. ‘The Assembly resolved, on the 14th of November, 

“ That it is the sole right of this House to originate and deal with all measures 
appertaining to the raising or grauting of money; and tointerfere therewith in an 
manner, either in respect to the conditions, limitations, or applications, is a b 
of the undoubted privileges of the House. That his Excellency the Governor's 
message of the 2d November instant is a breach of the privileges of this House.” 

The resolutions were agreed to sub silentio, and sent to the Governor. 

Sir Charles Grey's Secretary appeared in the House next day with # 
formal message, disclaiming any intention to invade the privileges of the 
House. ‘This disclaimer was accepted in a very friendly spirit, and the 
Assembly resolved “to proceed forthwith with the business of the country.” 

At Barbados there was great sickness among the troops; about a third of 
the Artillery, and a large portion of the Sixty-sixth Regiment, having fallen 
victims. A very melancholy case had occurred among them, that of Pay- 
master-General Ross, who, with his wife, daughter, and a son, Ensign in 


| the regiment, being the whole of the family at Barbados, were carried off 


in one week. At St. Lucia also there was sickness. Mrs. Darling, the 
wife of the Governor, had been one of the victims. 


Last night’s Gazette notifies a mutual reduction of postage-rates be- 
tween this country and the United States. Letters are in future to be 
charged only the inland postage from the port were they may enter either 
country. 
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We hear that Government have resolved to assign the finances of the 
Episcopal Commission to the care of a Special Committee of five persons, 
three to be nominated by the Crown, two by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury; and that of the former, in all probability, Mr. Horsman will be one. 
The other parts of the Commission will be left as it is—Globe. 

The election for Lynn, took place yesterday; when Lord Stanley's son, 
Mr. E. H. Stanley—now travelling in America—was returned. Mr. Dixon, 
a Chartist, opposed him at the nomination, and obtained a preponderant 
show of hands, but declined to go to the poll. 

We understand the Lieutenancy of the county of Meath, vacant by the 
death of the late Lord Dunsany, has been conferred on Lord Gormanston, 
the Premier Viscount of Ireland, and one of the largest resident proprie- 
tors in the country.— Dublin Packet. 


The Wymondham Magistrates examined Eliza Chestney, Mrs. Jermy’s servant- 
maid, yesterday, in the presence of Mr. Rush; who was taken to Stanfield Hall 
and confronted with her. Chestney stated positively that Rush was the man 
who fired at herself und at her mistress; she described his appearance “ about the 
head ”: when the disguising wig found in his room was put on him, the truth of 
her description was apparent, and her belief was ccnfirmed. 

Chestney and her mistress, Mrs. Jermy, are both recovering from their 
wounds. 





London—cases 61, deaths, 


The cholera returns of the week give these results. 
The 


11; Provinces—cases 34, deaths 15; Scotland—cases 738, deaths 319. 
disease is most virulent in Glasgow and Old Kilpatrick. 

The cholera has appeared in Belfast: there have been five fatal cases there. 

It broke out on board the American steam-ship New York, on her last voyage 
from Havre to New York; 14 cases out of 18 were fatal. The New York was 
placed in quarantine. 

Results of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis for the 
week ending on Saturday last— 








Numberof Autumn 

Deaths. Average 
Bymotic Diseases...ccccccccese sovccsccvccccccccscccscccsesccece 360 270 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variable seat .. 55 52 
Dubercular Diseases. 2... .cccsecccccccccccscccesccscccess cecces 138 Is4 
Diseases of the Krain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses. ...... 102 127 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels ......... 0655 + «++ eee 41 338 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration... . 185 222 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion ... 62 67 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &. .........600ee00-* deinduednk sbaaneens 12 12 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &c. ........6.6 ccececeeecceeeee ere M4 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, &C.......6.000e cee ene T cece 8 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Lissue, &C....... 06-6. e cee eeeeeeeree B cece 2 
Malformations 6 3 
Premature Birth 26 23 
Atrophy ..... 25 19 
D cvcces 87 64 
DORMER 2... cccccccee socceccccs coorcccece cores ° BB cece 12 
Violence, Privation, Cold, and Intemperance....... ...0.0eeeseee . 35 cove 32 


Total (including unspecified causes) 1120 1154 
The temperature of the thermometer ranged from 75.0° in the sun to 34.0° in 
the shade; the mean temperature by day being warmer than the mean average 
—~ jorce by 6.2°. The mean direction of the wind for the week was South-south- 
eas 


The accounts of the Bank of,England for the week endiug the 16th December 
exhibit, when comp.red with those of the preceding week, the following results— 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. one. crease. 
. ee 2,437 eens 










Rest seve cove 
Public Deposits eee sees 847,441 — 
Other Depusits....- eoccecce — £318,317 
Seven-day and other Bills «..-++-+-++++ tees —_ 7,920 
Government Securities, including Dead-weight —— — 
Other Securities -. 1,059 ~~ 
Notes unissued ... 524,690 — 
Actual Circulation -—— 226,300 
IssvE DEPARTMENT. 
Notes issued .....- PTTTTTTTITITTT TTT TTT 248,390) sseee — 
TNE cccccccessesccesceseseccccucesesccesn SERSED coves — 
This week, Last week. 
Total Bullion in both Departments ...+.++++++ 14,789,872 «+--+ 14,523,590 
Actual Circulation .....scceceeeeeseceececees 16,735,715 «+++ 16,962,015 





MONEY MARKET. 
Stock EXCHANGE, FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 

A sort of upward panic occurred on Monday and Tuesday; many of the spe- 
culators who had recently sold largely seemed to be influenced by a simultaneous 
desire to purchase. Some very large buying of Consols consequently took place; 
and the price advanced nearly 1 per cent, the highest quotation reached being 
88%. A sudden reaction of more than 1 per cent occurred on Wednesday; when, 
in consequence of a decline of 3 per cent in the French Five per Cents, and 2 per 
cent in the Three per Cents, in Paris on Tuesday, Consols gave way more than 1 
per cent, and fell to 87j. The market has since been gradually improving; and 
at the close this afternoon the price of Consols was 883 4 for Account, being with- 
in 4 per cent of the highest price. Money is as abundant as ever; the rate of dis- 
count still ranging between 2 and 2} per cent. 

The Foreign Market has been in a more active state than usual. Almost every 
description of stock usually current has advanced, but the Peruvian and other 
Non-dividend Stocks have been the chief objects of attraction. The plan proposed 
by the Peruvian Government for the consolidation of the debt and its over-due in- 
terest was made public in the course of the day, as follows. 

The capital of the debt to remain the same, and to be converted into a Four per Cent 
Stock; the first dividend upon which to become due on the Ist December 1849. For 
two years the dividend to be at the rate of 4 per cent ; then to be increased at the rate 
of } per cent annually, until it reach 6 per cent, at which rate it is to be permanent. 
The 138 per cent of over-due Coupons to be converted, at the rate of 75 per cent, into 
a Deferred Stock ; to be unproductive till 1854; then to bear an interest of 1 per cent, 
to increase by } percent annually until the limit of 3 per cent be reached, at which 
rate the dividend to be permanent. 

The present holder of Peruvian Stock, should these terms be assented to by the 
Bondholders, will therefore be entitled to 

£100-—Four per Cent Stock ; the first dividend, to become due on the Ist December 

1849 ; thence to increase $ per cent annually, up to 6 per cent, and thenceforward 
to be permanent. 

£103 10s.—Deferred Stock ; dividend at the rate of 1 per cent per annum, to com- 

mence in 1854, to increase } per cent annually, up to 3 per cent, and thenceforward 
to be permanent. 

Half the proceeds of the guano contract are hypothe-ated as a fund to provide for the 
payment of the interest; and any excess that may arise during the next five years is 
to be applied to the purchase and cancelment of the Active Stock. At the end of five 
years, a sinking fund of | per cent is to be established in order to the gradual absorp- 
tion of the whole debt. 

The Stock had been rising during the whole week ; in the course of yesterday it 
reached 45. This morning, before the details of the plan were known, it was done 
at 514; but has since been as low as 46, and closes at 47 to 49. The improve- 
ment in this Stock has attracted attention to the other Non-dividend Bonds: 
Equador, Venezuela, and Buenos Ayres, have all been inquired after at improved 
quotations. Spanish Stock has also advanced; both the Five per Cents and Three 
per Cents being about 4 per cent higher than last week. Portuguese Bonds are 

ikewise firmer. An arrival of dollars on account of the Mexican dividends has 
given an impulse to the Stock; and in the course of the morning the price ad- 
vanced to 23}. 








ae, 
Rage” - bi) 
Tuesday; the advance in prices being then general and considerable, re 


occurred on Wednesday, consequent upon the decline of the Englj > 

A better feeling, however, has been quan since yesterday; and ye 
the week's business has been to establish the closing quotations of toda rath 
in advance of those of last Saturday. The French Shares are stil] ejects of 
attraction, and have experienced some fluctuation: they are rather in advance of 
our last prices. . 


The Railway Share Market was in a state of great activity on 


SATURDAY, TWELy "C 

The English Stock Market is not so firm as yesterday afternoon, the _, 
transacted being unimportant and the appearance heavy: Consols are 88} F fi 
Account. In the Foreign Market there appears the same disposition for snails. 
tion in the Non-dividend Stocks as has already been noticed. Peruvian are ra. 
ther lower, being nominally 46 to 48; Equador, Venezuela, and New Grenada. 
are inquired for at rather improved prices; as also are Mexican, which are 
quoted at 234 24. The Northern European and better class of Continental 
Stocks are firm, without the occurrence of much business. The transactions in 
the Railway Market are unimportant; the following being the only bargains as 
yet recorded: Caledonlan, 214; Ditto, Preference, 73 §; Eastern Counties, Pre- 
ference, 113; North-western, 123; Ditto, Fitths, 63; Ditto, 102. Shares M. and 
B., C,3; Midland, 824; Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton, 233; York 
Newcastle, and Berwick, 28 7}; Ditto, Original N. and B., 264; Great North of 
England, Purchase, 74; East and West Riding Extension, 254. 

SATURDAY, Two o’Crock. 

The business of the English Stock Market has been unimportant, and the clos- 
ing quotations are the same as those of the morning. In the Foreign Market the 
business has been chiefly confined to the Non-dividend South American Stocks 
for which the demand still continues. All of them, with the exception of Pern. 
vian, which is nominally quoted at 44 to 46, are better. The following are the 
principal bargains recorded: Equador, 2; Grenada, 133; Mexican, 235 3; Ditto, 
for Account, 24 3§ 44 233; Russian, 102; Spanish Active, 134 4; Peruvian 
45 474 464 46 45; Venezuela, 20; Dutch Two-and-a-half per Cents, 493 i. 
The Railway Share Markeg is without material change; though it is not quite so 
firm as yesterday. ‘he following are the principal bargains since the morning. 
Aberdeen, 16 17 16} 17; Bristol and Exeter, 56 5; Caledonian, 214 21; Ditto, 
Preference, 73 §; Eastern Counties, 124 12; Great Western, 78; Hull and Selby, 
49; London, Brighton, and South Coast, 31 30; London and North-western, 
123 2; Midland, 83; North British, 16; Ditto, Half-shares, 6§; Ditto, Quarter- 
shares, 3}; Scottish Central, 263; Boulogne and Amiens, 84 73; Northern of 
France, 7g 4; Orleans and Bordeaux, 24; Rouen and Havre, 9}. 

SATURDAY, THREE O'CLOCK. 

A few speculators have remained until the present time: 883 was at one period 
of the afternoon bid for Consols; but the price has again declined, and closes as 
in the morning, at 884 j. 







8 per Cent Consols...-.---.- shut Danish 3 per Cents ........+ 66 69 
Ditto for Account .....++++- 88} § Dutch 2¢ per Cents......... 479 

3 per Cent Reduced. . 884 7 Ditto 4 per Cents .......... 744 
3} per Cents .....- Mexican 5 per Cents 1846... 233 4§ 
Long Annuities... New Granada. ..+.+-++s00s 314 
Bank Stock.. Portuguese N.4 perCents 1842 24 25 
Exchequer Bills 37 42 prem Portuguese Old 1824.......- 68 70 
India Stock ....++++ shut Russian 5 per Cents ...---+- 101 103 
Brazilian 5 per Cents 746 Spanish (Active) 5 per Cents 13 } 
Belgian 4} per Cents 724 Ditto 3 per Cents 1842..... - 27 
Buenos Ayres......+ 23 5 Venezuela ..ccscceseceeeeee 19 21 
Chilian 6 per Cents.....-- 86 8 








THE THEATRES. 

In Cornwall, it is, we believe, a received culinary maxim, that every 
comestible can be used as a material for a pie. Whether the article belongs 
to the animal or the vegetable kingdom, the deep dish with the paste cover 
is looked upon as its appropriate tenement. In the same way do theatrical 
managers believe, that a “ Christmas book,” whatever be the nature of its 
contents, is a fitting subject for a three-act drama. No matter whether it 
contain one single dramatic point or not, if it be a popular book, its name 
in the bills has a chance of being popular also. 

On the principle that people who have read a book like to see its con- 
tents represented on the stage, the manager of the Adelphi may have acted 
wisely in presenting his audience with The Haunted Man. ‘The book cer- 
tainly has been adapted most conscientiously. Not only is no particle of 
dialogue omitted, but if any one of the dramatis persone can by any means 
be made to speak the descriptive passages originally uttered by the author, 
they are forthwith put into his mouth. The pictorial illustrations of the 
volume are minutely imitated in scenes and groups; and we may say in 
short, that it is not a piece founded on the book, but the book itself which 
is acted. 

Now, this same book is so essentially undramatic that even the most 
ingenious modifier could not turn it into an effective play. Presented in 
its unmoditied condition, it is one of the most dreary entertainments ima- 
ginable, although the whole strength of a very good working company is 
employed to render it palatable. The portions that come out best are 
those which relate to the Tetterby family. But then, the drollery of Mr. 
Wright, who plays the father Tetterby, will go down in everything; and in 
works of far less literary merit he has been a great deal more amusing than 
in The Haunted Man. The best points in the book are no points for the 
stage; and we have the painful sensation of hearing a number of really 
good lines fall completely flat, although well spoken, simply because they 
are uttered in an inappropriate place. The only person of the entire com- 
pany who can be said to have derived any benefit from the adaptation of 
Mr. Dickens's book is Miss Ellen Chaplin, who plays the vagabond boy: 
not because the scenes in which the boy appears are the most attractive, 
but because the part exhibits the actress in an entirely new character. 
The strange pantomimic gestures through which she goes with a great deal 
of spirit at any rate make a distinct impression; while the other actors 
seem like so many talents not sufficiently brought into action. 


The smart dialogue of Mr. J. M. Morton, and the strong humour of Mr. 
Keeley, give force and fulness to a little farce called Your Life's in Danger; 
which without such colouring would be extremely weak, as it simply turns 
on the perils of an humble individual who is taken for a political criminal, 
and those perils are not of a very striking character. No one can turn @ 
weak French piece into a strong English one with more tact than Mr. J. 
M. Morton. 


The Christmas bill of fare will be something like this—At the Lyceum, 
there will be a burlesque called the King of the Peacocks, written by Mr. 
Planché; at the Haymarket, a burlesque on the Arabian tale of “ Prince 
Camaralzaman,” written by the brothers Brough (authors of The Enchanted 
Isle); at the Princess's, a pantomime called Blug King Hal; and at the 
Olympic, a pantomime, also from English history, called Harlequin Harold. 
Sadler's Wells, Astley’s, the Surrey, and the Victoria, will all be open 10 
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full force. By the production of Zhe Haunted Man, the Adelphi seems to 
have anticipated Christmas. 


CHORAL MUSIC. 

Mr. Hullah has commenced a new series of choral concerts at Exeter Hall. | 
On Thursday evening he produced Mendelssohn's Sacred Cantata, “ Lauda | 
Sion”; and repeated the Alexander's Feast of Handel. Mendelssohn's 
cantata, independently of its intrinsic excellence, derives much interest from 
being his last work—at least his last finished work—of any magnitude. It 
was composed in 1846, for a religious solemnity at Liege; and the score was 
afterwards given by the composer to Mr. Hullah, for performance in this 
country,—another proof of Mendelssohn’s predilection for England. The 
only published edition is that which has just appeared in London with 
English words (in addition to the original Latin) by Mr. Bartholomew, 
with the composer's sanction. The work is a hymz of praise; an unbroken 
stream of religious harmony, remarkable for simplicity, grandeur, and unity 
of design, all tending to heighten and enforce the prevailing sentiment, re- 
verent yet cheerful devotion. Dealing in open, flowing melodies, and 
broad masses of harmony, adhering chiefly to the intervals of the diatonic 
scale, with a sparing but effective use of chromatic notes and enharmonic 
changes, the author has produced a work of comparatively easy execution, 
and has shown (what modern composers are apt to forget) that originality 
as well as greatness of effect are quite compatible with simplicity. The 
execution of the piece did great honour to Mr. Hullah and his performers. 
The solo parts were exceedingly well sung by the Misses Birch, Mr. 
Lockey, and Mr. Whitworth; and the choruses were given with precision, 
delicacy, and power. 

Alexander's Feast, which Mr. Hullah produced last season, lost none of 
ts beauties on repetition. 


BURFORD'S PANORAMA OF POMPEIL. 

A new painting has been added to Mr. Burford’s panoramic rooms in 
Leicester Square,—a picture of Pompeii. The circle is small, and the 
picture is brought close to the spectator: it is painted with proportionate 
care and finish. The view of the ancient city is taken from the Forum; 
and the spectator is in the very midst of the ruined streets. A few 
stragglers in modern costume are sauntering among the columns; on 
the banks of the soil which has covered the city of the past, a few Nea- 
politan peasants are sporting; around—towards the North-east stretches 
the plain, to the vast amphitheatre of mountains, above which towers Ve- 
suvius—to the South-west is the bay of Sorrento, opening into the sea. 
In the foreground, the stone ruins stand forth sharply; every column well- 
defined, every brick and cornice. The plain is clothed with the olive and 
the vine. There you see Torre del Greco, memorable for its familiarity with 
the eruptions; there Castellamare, with its strange rock in the waters. The 
mountains are more peaked and projecting in sharper ridges than the Ap- 
pennines of Central Italy—more varied and beautiful, both in shape and 
tint. 

It is a scene of spacious grandeur and piquant beauty; uniting the 
lovely and the terrible, the present and the antique. Even in those co- 
lumns, and the fragmentary pictures of the ruined city, beauty appears to 
assert an immortality and to defy destruction. The work is executed with 
a congenial feeling for the scene, and with all Mr. Burford's practised skill ; 
Mr. Selous aiding in the labour. 


THE MORAL OF LIFE. 
| From the Epilogue to “ Doctor Birch and his Young Friends.”) 
. . 











I'd say, we suffer and we strive 
Not less nor more as men than boys; 
With grizzled beards at forty-five, 
As erst at twelve, in corduroys. 
And if, in time of sacred youth, 
We learn’d at home to love and pray, 
Pray Heaven, that early Love and Truth 
May never wholly pass away. 
And in the world, as in the school, 
I'd say, how fate may change and shift; 
The prize be sometimes with the fool, 
The race not always to the swift. 
The strong may yield, the good may fall, 
The great man be a vulgar clown, 
The knave be lifted over all, 
The kind cast pitilessly down. 
Who knows the inscrutable design ? 
Blessed be He who took and gave! 
Why should your mother, Charles, not mine, 
Be weeping at her darling’s grave ? * 
We bow to Heaven that will’d it so, 
That darkly rules the fate of all, 
That sends the respite or the blow, 
That's free to give or to recall. 

. * s 


So each shall mourn, in life’s advance, 
Dear hopes, dear friends, untimely kill’d; 
Shall grieve for many a forfeit chance, 
And longing passion unfulfill’d, 
Amen! whatever fate be sent, —— 
Pray God the heart may kindly glow, 
Altaough the head with cares be bent, 
And whiten'd with the winter snow. 
Come wealth or want, come good or ill, 
Let young and old accept their part, 
And bow before the Awful Will, 

And bear it with an honest heart. 
Who misses, or who wins the prize? 
‘Go, lose or conquer as you can: 

But if you fail, or if you rise, 

Be each, pray God, a gentleman. 

A gentleman, or old or young! 

— kindly with my humble lays)— 
he sacred chorus first was sung 

Upon the first of Christmas-days: 
The Shepherds heard it overhead— 
The jeytal Angels raised it then: 
Glory to Heaven on high, it said, 
And peace on Earth to gentle men. 





* C. B. ob. 29 Nov. 1848; mt, 42. 


\ 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
“THE NATIONAL BUDGET.” 

MR. Conpen’s budget would in some respects be a great im- 
provement on that which will be officially proposed next session— 
if the scheme, or anything like it, were practicable. Mr. Cobden, 
indeed, does not advance it as a perfect financial scheme, but only 
as a basis for agitation; and it is very cleverly devised for that 
purpose. The letter in which it is embodied is clear, terse, and 
vigorous—an excellent street imitation of a financial statement: 
his programme of reductions and abolished taxes is capitally con- 
cocted to catch support from all quarters; many of the items 
being old friends which might claim ourown advocacy on the score 
of repeated recommendations. But he cannot mean the plan as 
one offered solely for rejection ’—if he were “sent for,” he would 
be “committed” to propose this or something very like it; and 
therefore it challenges the attention which is due to the author's 
ability, and to his position as leader of the new and ambitious 
Financial Reform movement, in succession to the Anti-Corn-law 
League : the project must be examined as a whole, and as an ap- 
proximate draft of the budget which Mr. Cobden would propose 
if he were “ sent for.” 

Mr. Cobden states as his starting-point the increase of ten mil- 
lions in the public expenditure since 1835. That increase is a 
very striking fact; although the period has not, as Mr. Cobden 
asserts, been one of unbroken peace. So large an augmentation 
ought not to pass with so little challenge as it has hitherto done. 
Ministers ought to be called upon, peremptorily and distinctly, to 
account for the increase, item by item, and to justify every addi- 
tion of expense. The Ministers forthe time being are responsible 
for the expenditure for the time being, and the onus lies on them 
to show why they cannot, in 1849, the sixteenth year of “ Re- 
form,” do with the expenditure that satisfied aristocratic Grey and 
Tory Wellington. Were Mr. Cobden to exact such an account 
as the basis of his subsequent operations, we believe that he 
would carry with him the public, and therefore the House of 
Commons also. But that is not exactly the course which he 
chalks out. He assumes that the whole difference is needless and 
wanton, and simply to be struck off. That is the wy in which 
he begins his office as amateur Chancellor of the Exchequer! 
He acts upon Sir Henry Parnell’s dictum, that a good way to en- 
force economy is to fix a maximum amount of expenditure, and 
say that must answer—never mind at what sacrifice. So he sim- 
ply strikes off 10,000,000/., and goes back to the standard of 1835. 

Will the public service bear so rough and undiscriminating a 
treatment? will Parliament endure it ’—Let us pause one moment 
to examine this the very foundation of Mr. Cobden’s scheme. It 
may be quite true that the expenditure has increased since 1835 or 
any other given year, by five or ten or any greater or less number 
of millions: but what then? So has the population increased ; so 
has the public business ; so have the public demands on the public 
servants. Mere blind “ retrenchment” would have little suc- 
cess, and if it could be enforced—which it cannot—could only do 
harm. The subject for suspicion is not so much the increase of the 
expenditure as the comparative deficiency of income. In a flou- 
rishing country, as in a flourishing commercial establishment, 
gross expenditure would necessarily increase with the growth of 
trade: Morrison's house is reported to “turn over” a million a 
year,—a large expenditure in the haberdashery line; but it 
would not do to retrench the outlay of that vast concern to the 
standard of old times. Public expenditure, ceteris paribus, will 
increase with population and business ; but, in a vane ag | con- 
dition, income ought to increase in a still greater ratio, by the 
increase of productivity. If expense increases faster than income, 
something must be wrong, and the anomaly demands to be ac- 
counted for. But even then, the question will not be simply how 
much we are spending, but what we are getting for our money— 
how we are raising it—why we are spending it. It is not only 
the sums of money that demand scrutiny, but the things purchased 
with it, and the mode in which loss is incurred. ‘The coun 
should pay for nothing that it does not need: on the other hand, 
it should lack nothing that will redound to its advantage. 

You cannot proceed a step in the Manchester Budget without 
assumptions as glaring as the first. Mr. Cobden confesses that 
“all hope of any material relief from taxation hinges upon the 

uestion of a large reduction in the cost of our Army, Navy, and 
Selene ”; which, cutting off eight millions and a half, he 
would arbitrarily fix at ten millions. Why ten millions? why 
not nine, or five, or any other number? Ten, however, is a 
“round number,” and it is all Mr. Cobden pleases to allow. At 
this rate, it would be easy work to cut down our expenditure: 
we have only to look at the cipher on the paper and alter it, and 
the thing is done. The substantial necessities of the case are not 
to be considered. Who cares? 

The author of this slashing budget allows that it must be 
“ facilitated ” by concurrent changes in our Foreign and Colonial 
policy: he would enforce the principle of absolute noninter- 
vention abroad, and “such a complete change in our Colonial 
system ” as would virtually place the Colonies “ in the same rela- 
tionship towards us as foreign nations.” One of his colleagues in 
the “ financial reform” movement, more outspoken, has openly 
proposed to cast them off. It is surprising, however, that so prac- 
tical a man as Mr. Cobden can for an instant assume that Parlia- 
ment would affirm two such sweeping propositions, par paren- 
thése, as mere incidents in the debate on a budget! England can- 
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not shake off her treaties, her European sympathies, her interest 
in the defence of right against wrong. We believe that every 
party in the country sincerely and pow g | detests war; but before 
the year of Mr. Cobden’s budget is out, E 

unavoidably plunged in the midst of a general war—and then, 
God defend the right. Again, the Colonies have been misgovern- 
ed and misused ; the Mother-country wastes the resources avail- 
able for her in her settlements and their unoccupied lands ; and the 
dependencies are dissatisfied, to such a degree that they profit us 
little and cost much. We have alienated them so far, that to treat 
them as foreign countries would be scarcely an innovation. But 
questions multifarious and vast are involved in any project that 
would overtly cast off the Colonies,—questions so complicated and 
so large, that whole sessions would be consumed before Parlia- 
ment could come toa conclusion ; and then, we believe, the de- 
cision would most likely be adverse to Mr. Cobden’s presumption 
that the burdens should be cut adrift. Yet Mr. Cobden assumes 
a tacit acquiescence in his trenchant Anti-Colonial and Anti- 
er policy, as a preliminary essential to the adoption of his 

udget ! 

Turning from the scheme to its author, we think that it is likely 
to restore much of Mr. Cobden’s influence as a leading agi- 
tator, but at the same time to confirm the limitation which has 
been put upon the estimate of his genius for public affairs. The 
commercial part of the project is distinct, practical, substantial, con- 
sistent with received principles, and recommended by much of the 
projector’s “‘ unadorned eloquence.” The proposals for reduction or 
abolition of taxes have been advocated by reasons with which the 
public has been familiar ever since Parnell wrote; they form a 
suitable supplement to Sir Robert Peel’s Tariff-reforms. Mr. Cob- 
den has been and may still be a useful workman in this labour. 
But when you pass from the view of mere trade to the larger field 
of public finance, you are struck by the rqugh-and-ready style 


of the project—its sweeping assumptions, its hasty conclusions, its | 


headlong dealing with national resources and national service. 
You would hardly like to trust a Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer who can dash away at millions in such a summary 
style; shifting them, or casting them out, as if a budget 
were as slight an affair as a Chinese puzzle; not staying 
to justify his wholesale alterations even by deliberate in- 


quiry. Extending the view to the still broader questions of 
state policy, ¥ wy find yet wider lacune in Mr. Cobden’s states- 
manship. e treats Imperial questions, such as the mainte- 


nance of the Colonial empire, or of a sufficient army, solely as 
questions of trade and finance. Even if it were wise to set aside 
the many other considerations of national greatness that are in- 
volved, it is remarkable that so shrewd a person should not be 
able to perceive the hopelessness of endeavouring to bring down 
the national feeling to the same money standard. The English 
— are not prepared to give up the Colonial empire, or to with- 

raw at once and for ever from the councils of Europe, in order 
to adopt Mr. Cobden’s budget. He may regard the soldier as 
a nuisance, only to be abated—an army as a holyday indul- 

ence, for which foolish people may be allowed a fixed sum, as 
fo at college are allowed so much pocket-money for the opera- 
tion of “ sowing their wild oats”; but that will not for genera- 
tions be the popular view. The nations are not yet so completely 
weaned from chivalry and ideas of aggrandizement as Mr. Cob- 
den has been by the factory philosophy of his adopted county. 
He has written a clever letter, thrown out a catching draft of a 
popular agitation: his budget may serve for the Free-trade Hall 
and the hustings, but it can serve no higher purpose. Out of 
doors, it may rally a show of movement round the projector: he 
would not dare to produce it in Parliament. He consents to take 
rank not as a legislator, but only as an agitator; and in so doing, 
foregoes the higher though less conspicuous position which is 
open to his talents. 


NATIONAL INDIFFERENTISM AND NATIONAL 
ENTHUSIASM. 
France has elected her President; the typical English county 
has elected its new Member; and the facts of the two elections 
fulfil what we had anticipated: France is all alive; the English 
county has nothing particular to say. , 

It is only by avery forced construction that any peculiar signi- 
ficancy can be imputed to the West Yorkshire election. If there 
is anything remarkable, it is the prevalence of negative over posi- 
tive ideas. Some display of Voluntaryism was made in support 
of Sir Culling Eardley ; but he was not the successful man. An 
Anti-Popish feeling was abroad ; but it was most marked on the 
side of the Exeter Hall candidate. Sir Culling had made up bis 
mind to refuse secular education: Mr. Denison so changed his 
terms, but always kept them so equivocal, that his meaning 
puzzles the inquirer; you are left to guess that he is free to act 
with the Committee of the Privy Council, or with the Ministry 
for the time being. So much, therefore, as there was of positive 
opinion, lay on the side of the minority. The majority of the 
successful candidate was a minority of the constituency—only 
two-fifths: of the 36,000 registered electors, some 10,000 with- 
held their votes. Of Mr. Denison’s majority, some 1,100 voted 
for him merely because he opposed Sir Culling—for the reason 
that the Baronet does not belong to the order of Whig or Con- 
servative gentry; so small a reason turned the balance! Mr. 
Denison says that by the election West Yorkshire has pronounced 
for the unbroken connexion of Church and State: but ifthe snub- 
bing of Mr. Fitzwilliam had not soured the Whigs beforehand, 





ngland may find herself 





or if Sir Culling had belonged to the “ order,” the vote would 
have gone the other way, and Mr. Denison would have had ¢ 

| invert his assertion. West Yorkshire has declared nothing fon 
| cept that it will not “rush to the poll” at the summons of the 
| Voluntaries. 
| How different the spectacle in France! A mere name is set 
up, and the whole nation does rush to the poll. Nearly nine- 
| tenths of the adult males, nearly all of the qualified electors 
| have recorded their votes; and a majority of three to one signi- 
| fies the choice of the people. There is no wavering of the ba. 
| lance. Louis Napoleon was set up against the Statesman-poet 
| the commander illustrious for his military achievements and his 
| vigorous firmness of government, the man of the people, and 
| the impersonator of the Red Republic: but France, undistracted 
| by the reveries of Lamartine, the persecution-glories of Raspail 
| the popularity-hunting of Ledru-Rollin, or even the prestige of 
| “la gloire” which invests Cavaignac, has fixed without faltering 
| or equivocation on the name of a Bonaparte. It is no doubt a 
heterogeneous majority—including parties of all sorts, actuated 
| by conflicting fears or speculating on incompatible hopes: but all 
| France is stirred, and all France fastens upon a common idea, 
| Personally there is little more in the new President to excite a 
| national interest than there is in the new Member for Yorkshire. 
| Both are reputed to be endowed with the usual attainments of 
| gentlemen: we have it on the authority of Walter Savage Lan- 
dor that Louis Napoleon is a “thoughtful and studious man”; 
| and Mr. Denison bears the average repute for university accom- 
| plishments. Over the dessert-table, you might be equally pleased 
with the conversation of either: if Louis Napoleon is rather more 
of a “heavy coach,” the associations of so eventful a pedigree do 
not adorn Mr. Denison’s conversation, nor do such picturesque 
mustachios impart point and character to his style. But both, no 
doubt, can sip their wine with dignity equally sententious, and 
unbend among the chestnuts with as gentlemanly a grace. 

It is not, then, the difference between the men that has made 
the difference in the manner of their election. It is not alto- 
gether any definite views about measures, since the President is 
| no less equivocal and more untried than the Member. It is not 
| altogether the difference in the genius of the two countries, 
| 





since France is less ready for the routine of public activity than 
England. Why is France so heated on behalf of Louis Napoleon?! 
Is it that he possesses some qualities of greatness, newly brought 
forth by the opportunity? does the Corsican blood animate him 
to bolder projects? does the spirit of the old Greek seed survive 
and flower in the Imperial President of the last fashionable 
Republic? It may be. For keep in mind, that he not only 
bears the name, but is a Bonaparte—is of the Napoleonic stock, 
However dull his level conversation, he adapts himself readily to 
the fashion of great national movements ; the “thoughtful and 
studious ” gentleman who may have found it difficult to recipro- 
cate aphorisms with the great conversationist, and found it easier 
to retort an epigram with a bow, has shown that he is not bound 
by the bondaye of etiquette and routine—that he can attach him- 
self to great ideas—that he can imagine great events, and can 
succeed in being raised upon the bucklers of the French. 

And this is the desideratum. We in England do not lack men 
of cleverness and ingenuity, who can get up an “ayitation” in 
due form ; nor men of judgment and businesslike habits, who can 
repeat what their predecessor repeated before them. It is not 
mere “ measures” that we want—we have bills enough and to 
spare. It is not the semblance of movement—our statesmen are 
indefatigable in a political sort of “ marking time.” We are un- 
wearied in “ discussing” all kinds of “ meliorating measures,” 
from “the Serpentine as it ought to be” to Indian cotton 
and the regeneration of Ireland. But national vitality is lost in 
a wooden mechanicalness. Our very projects become stale and 
effete before they grow to be measures. We taunt each other, and 
boast of our own plans, as if we were about to start forward; but 
not a man will venture to make the start: each cries “On! to the 
field!” but waits to see who stirs ; none will throw himself neck 
or nothing even into his own enterprise. If for a moment some 
bolder spirit advances with a “ measure,” it proves to be a sham— 
some electioneering pretence or agitation counterfeit. It might 
be possible to escape from this nightmare stagnation. Great- 
ness is not necessarily indiscreet or criminal; the stock of great 
measures is not exhausted. It is still open to the statesman to 
serve his country. For example—he might redeem the working 
classes from many ills, without cajoling or betraying them by 
pretended care for their weal: he might grasp the subject of 
our national finances, and dealing with realities, redeem the 
country from its temporary embarrassment. If such a man were 
to appear—if such there be; if he were to speak to the people 
in the national dialect, and not to cliques in the jargon of party; 
if he were to advance plans of national action, instead of tinker- 
ing old bills, or vamping up agitation-schemes made for show 
rather than use; if he were to manifest the boldness and readi- 
ness to risk obloquy and defeat while dashing at fame and vic- 
tory,—such a man, independent of small criticism and nice tech- 
nicalities, would rouse the nation from its dozing apathy. But 
self-seeking freezes courage and pinches the conception ; Whig- 
gery sits supreme by the rizht of sufferance; the lineage of 
patriotism degenerates to a phthysical negation; and polite 
statesmanship submits to be an emasculated neuter, without im- 
pulse or vigour or life-giving influence. 
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CHANGE PERPLEXING KINGS. 
Evrore of 1848 is to stand alone in history, distinct alike from 
1847 and 1849; for the incessant shifting of the scene is not yet 
over. Mr. Wyld will still be called upon to supply his occasional 
maps, but he had better reserve his new atlas until the political 
geography of Europe be a little more settled. He could lay down 
nothing this year that might not be altered next. Kings are 


| myers by the want of a distinct ee of the trith,. » "y 


re believe that if the railway companies would resort:t 


| direct and summary mode of explaining the facts 


| 


shifted; old empires are riven asunder, and reunited; new em- | 


pires fall to pieces like card houses, before they are finished ; states 
and monarchs conspire in the oddest projects; potentates grow 
impotent, and are shifted like men upon the chess-board of the 
fastest players. The oldest and the newest states are equally 
shaken ; the dawn of hope for the future lying in the fact that 
the ruling classes of Europe show a tendexcy to be rejuvenescent. 

The Pontiff has drifted from the rock on which he sat, and the 
Eternal City shakes with its hundredth crisis. The Pope has be- 
come an object of pursuit by competing communities: Naples 
wants to keep him, as a palladium; France sends her argonauts 


to fetch him, as a golden fleece which is to bring prosperity to 


their land; statesmen seek to hold him, as London Aldermen | 


yearly count hobnails to strengthen their own tenure. 

The Regent of Germany reigns over a fading shadow. That 
respectable King of Kings finds kings the most contumacious 
subjects in the world. Germany was to be promoted from being 
a “federation of states” to being a “federal state”; but it has 
got no further than the name. John was to be Regent over Ger- 
many and the Princes thereof: he is Regent of Nobody, Empe- 
ror of No-man’s land. Strange, that his royal friends and con- 
nexions should have sent the grave and venerable Prince to be a 
mock Viceroy over that gigantic Barataria “Germany ” ! 

Kings and states “ come like shadows, so depart”; but several 
changes are of the promising kind from age to youth: in Austria, 
Ferdinand has given place to Francis Joseph ; in Bavaria, Louis 
the doting versitier, to the more strenuous and businesslike Maxi- 
milian; in France, old Lows Philippe, King of the Barricades, 
is succeeded by Louis Napoleon, President of the Republic; in 
Egypt, Mohammed Ali, superannuated, is replaced by Abbas 

acha, 


The general tendency of this rejuvenescence is materially to | 


alter the relative positions of the other Princes in Europe. The 
obsolete men, like Ferdinand of Naples, or Ernest of Hanover,—a 
class now dwindling to its shortest span,—have been decidedly 
thrown out of fashion, and do not belong to the existing order of 
things. The transition men, like the King of Prussia or of Den- 
mark, will feel the strain upon them in the direction of advance- 
ment rather than retrogression. And the crowned statesmen who 
before showed signs of being before their compeers, like Tuscany, 
Sardinia, or Holland, attain new influences and incur new liabili- 
ties. 
therefore, the mere changes in the personnel of royalty guarantee 
improved views of policy. 


It is curious to notice the states that have been comparatively | 


stationary in the turmoi],—manufacturing Belgium, anarchical 
Spain, factious Portugal, ever-insurgent Switzerland, burbaric 
Russia; chronic change the only stable thing. 


RAILWAY FARES. 
THE dispute between the South-western Railway Company and 
its customers is of a kind that might be terminated by a more 
complete explanation. On the face of the matter, the habitual 
assengers have serious grounds for complaint. The Railway 
Eeesees propose to increase the price of the return-tickets, but to 
allow season-tickets to regular passengers. At a respectable 
though not very numerous meeting of passengers, held near the 
Waterloo Bridge station on Monday, it was represented that the 
charge for annual tickets would amount to about 2/. 10s. a mile, 
Without any allowance to second-class passengers ; and that such 
a charge would be prohibitory. . ‘ 
It was stated that many passengers on the Great Western line 
had resolved to use the second-class where they would have used 
the first-class, the third-class or Parliamentary where they 
would have used the second-class carriages. This would bea 
formidable resolve if it were generally carried out; and it has 
the ugly feature of not tending to correct the real evil, though it 
might seriously injure the reveriue of companies. The com- 
pulsory abatement of third-class fares by the penny-a-mile law, 
first led to that general reduction which developed a premature 
traflic beyond the mechanical resources of many railways: hence 
the overcrowding of passengers in trains, and the overcrowding 
of trains into the day; creating so many chances of disaster, 
by the excessive length of the trains, the difficulty of keep- 
ing time on the line and getting one train out of the way 
of others, the overworking of the rolling stock and of the 
line itself. The redundant traffic on some tines endangered the 
public safety; and while it brought loss upon railway com- 
anies, threatened to cast discredit upon railway management. 
he resort to higher fares was a legitimate mode of checking 


Whatever the settlement of political geography in Europe, | 


public, the exasperation would subside, 
| and of fares would tind their natural level. Openness might cre- 
ate some alarm among the timid, or that dull class of persons 
| who do not mind danger so long as it is hidden from their sight ; 
but it could not create more untoward or exaggerated feelings 
than concealment does. In the long run, the substantial facts 
and the simple truth afford the best clue out of every difficulty. 

’ A QUESTION. 

I is not in politics but in wsthetics that the English people ex- 
hibit their anarchical tendencies. A total want of order and regi- 
men prevails throughout the several provinces of art, and espe- 
cially in the drama. Men awaken now and then to the fact, and 
they denounce or deplore it, as the monks denounced the out- 
rages which afflicted society in the middle ages; but with as 
little search into the causes. The great houses, built as mansions 
for the legitimate drama, are given up to “masked balls” and 
equestrian exhibitions; the legitimate exiled to the suburbs. It 
might be inferred that London and Westminster have degenerated 
and must bow before the superior intellect of Pentonville or Mary- 
lebone. Mrs. Charles Kean owns a vocation to impersonate 
Julia in The Two Gentlemen of Verona, and sanguine folks 
begin to hope that Shakspere is to be revived in the Hay- 
market. Alas! his works have sunk to be a mere oppor- 
tunity. The revival is a personality. A leading dramatic poet of 
our own day is reputed to have uttered the decree that “ Shak- 
spere is a very overrated poet”: Westminster and its Hall have 
outgrown that old-fashioned individual, and his very censor has 
become “a classic’—is shelved. The drama lives, indeed, even 
in Westminster; but only for French scholars and those who are 
versed in the dialect of the Italian opera. The survivors of the 
old legitimate playgoing class must “go to see the play” in the 
theatre of their memories, or must make pilgrimages, as some do, 
to Sadler’s Wells. 

Reflective men are scandalized at this condition; like a corre- 
spondent, who sends us a grave protest against the “ bal masqué” 
at Drury Lane on Monday last, its “ licentiousness ” and “ unbri- 
dled wantonness.” If its wantouness is really “unbridled,” he 
and other decent people had better stay away, or refer the question 
| to the Police. But does he not know that all genius is “ licen- 
| tious”? What does that fact mean? An ingenuous contemporary 
| bases art on theology, with much show of reason; yet art is the 
| favourite butt of censorious severity. How is this? By what 
faith antagonistic to trading utilitarianism or didactic useful- 
knowledgism are we to invoke the revival of art and establish 
| order in place of anarchy ? 














ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE FROM FRANCE. 
Paris, December 21, 

It appears we must get accustomed to be “taken by surprise.” ‘The Revolu- 
tion of February itselt was a surprise; the proclamation of the Constitution, 
which startled Paris with an unexpected cannonade, was another surprise; and 
yesterday Paris was again surprised by the proclamation of the President, which 
was as much unexpected. Our great public acts are performed like surgical ope- 
rations upon a child, without giving notice, and even ceremonies which ought to 
| be festivities are gone through as it it were the extraction of a tooth. The great 
difficulty cf the President was to escape from a triumph and to get quietly into 

| place: every kind of precaution was taken to that effect. The other day, tor in- 
stance, the anniversary of the day on which the mortal remains of the Emperor 
were brought in procession to the Invalides, a funeral service was periormed, at 
which the Bonaparte family were to be present. It was advertised for eleven 
o'clock; but it took place at eight; and the crowd, arriving at eleven, learned 
with surprise that the ceremony was over. So it was yesterday for the proclama- 
tion. It appears that Government had received tidings of some plot to break out 
on the day of the installation of the new President. 1n order to avoid all manifes- 
tations, the report was industriously spread that the proclanation would not take 


| place before Saturday, or even next week; aud Paris yesterday evening knew only 
by the caunon of the Invalides that the whole ceremony had been gone through. 


| and Raspail do not number more than 400,000, 


these evils, even at an apparent loss. [he passengers who want to | 


compel a lower tariff of fares desire to renew, with aggravated 
effect, the hazardous circumstances of redundant tratlic; and 
their success would tend not only to revive those hazards, but 
also to hinder what must be the ultimate escape both from a dan- 


gerous and a dear condition of railway travelling—the formation | 


of more railways. To make railways dangerous and railway 
Companies unlucky, can promote no interest, public or corporate. 
But great part of the exasperated feeling among passengers i 


These fears, however, seem to be somewhat exaggerated, considering the extra- 
ordiary quietness which attended the late election. Certainly, the calmuess and 
dignity with which that immense experiment of universal suiirage took place are 
highly honourable to the French people. Never in history was so enormous 4 
mass of people put at once in motion with such perfect order, Seven millions and 
a half of nen going to the poll at the same moment without the least disturbance, 
that is assuredly a grand sight and a great fact. It is still more admirable, allow 
me to say so, with the Freuch than it would be with the English people. You 
have been, in your own country, for years and for ages accustomed to these pub- 
lic demonstratious, and to meetungs ona large scale. But consider, that in France 
we have been suddenly jumping from a very limited to an extreme freedom, and 
from less than 300,000 to more than seven millions of voters. 

Of these seveu millions and a half, Bonaparte has more than five; Cavaignac has 
about 1,500,000; the fallen angel, Lamartine, sometuing like 20,000; Ledru-Rollin 
Irrespectively of mere political 
differences, the whole may be divided in two parts; for we must consider the 
voters fur Cavaignac and Lamartine as being from the same party as the 
voters for Bonaparte, that is, what we call the party of Order. Well, draw- 
ing that broad line, you have on one side seven millions of people, on the 
other ouly 400,000, it certaimly goes far to restore coufidence; and it is not won- 
derful that, uuder this impression, the Funds should rise as they have done and 
trade should revive. How long will it last? That is another question; but the 
mere fact that for the first time these ten months we are to have a Government, is 
already a great benefit. ; 

What wili that Government be? Human foresight cannot tell. Will it be 
something by itself, or merely “a bridge” to something else? Perhaps, as I be- 
fore suggested, it will prove strouger than its own creators expected it to be. 
Lhe name was still more powerful than they had thought; it raised the peasant 
with irresistible strength. [here was something like superstition in the unanimous 
impulse vt the couatry-people. ‘Those who could not read numbered with their 
fingers the twenty-two letters of Louis Napoleon Bonaparte printed on their tick- 
ets. Some of them had been told that the votes for Bonaparte would be, by some 
| secret chemical process, converted into votes for Cavaignac when once in the bal- 


jg | lot-box: they came in wovle bodies with their muskets to watch over the boxes, 
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day and night; and as a distinctive sign, they had folded their tickets in a trian- 
gular shape, meaning the petit chapeau of the Great Emperor. There is some- 
thing awful and portentous in that entirely new power which has so revealed it- 
self; that savage giant, the Peasant, who appears for the first time on the stage, 
is as yet a mystery. : ‘ 

The immense majority of Bonaparte, while it is an element of strength, is at 
the same time a danger for him. The more that has been given to him, the more 
he is expected to give back. What most exasperated the country-people, was 
the famous tax called the 45 centimes, imposed during the first week of the Re- 
public: many of the peasants fully expect that they will have no more taxes to 

What will the new Government do in this direction? 
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| writer at Turin, and by his personal acquaintance with the King. People saw in 


it a kind of semi-oflicial manifestation of Charles Albert’s tendencies, A question 
of duties between Piedmont and Austria, and some schemes for the construction 
o railways which Austria did its best to oppose, furnished grounds of complaint 
for the Turin papers: their publication was permitted; and a sort of tolerance 
hitherto unknown, and which could not fail to have a meaning in the eyes of the 
anxious people, established itself towards the press, for all that expressed antipa- 
thy to Austria and a desire for independence. Hope was again awakened; and 
everything was done to encourage it: anecdotes were invented, medals were struck 
and an exiled writer already enjoying a high reputation came unexpectedly to 


Tax the rich? But | lend the support of his pen to the mission of the initiative which they conferred 


> all find the rich? that is a very rare animal at present. Lucky people you | vpon Charles Albert. The party found itself all at once constituted. 


are—you have a Peel for your budget: we have not. 


Its theory may be said to have resolved itself thus: not to conquer the Govern- 


I told you last week, that Bonaparte might possibly find a majority in that very | ment of Italy, but the Italian Governments; to address itself not to the People, but 


same Assembly which had so strongly declared itself against him. So he does. 
There is no longer any apprehension of a conflict between the President and the 
Assembly. But the apprehension is only displaced, and_the conflict might very 
well take place between the Assembly and the People. The great question now 
will be the dissolution, or more properly speaking, the resignation of the Con- 
stituent Assembly. A strong majority has pledged itself to vote about a dozen 
organic laws as a complement to the Constitution: that would take, with the or- 
dinary business, some eight or ten months. Be assured, the country will not bear 
it. It is undeniable that there is a wide breach between France in April and 
France in December; the House elected eight months ago no longer responds to 
the feelings of the nation. The astounding majority given to Bonaparte is a most 
unmistakeable protest, if not against the Republic in principle, at least against 
the Republic as it was. The pressure without will be too strong; the Assembly 
must yield; and if no other “ surprise” come over us before that time, we shall 
most likely have general elections in March. 





PARTIES AND AFFAIRS IN ITALY. 
I—Tue Moperate Parry. 

I have been asked how many parties there are in Italy. You seem in England 
to be struck with this common yet unfounded notion, that we are too much di- 
vided to be able to achieve any good for ourselves. You fear that the spirit of the 
middle ages still lives among us. Undeceive yourselves. We are not more di- 
vided than a People necessarily is which awakes from a sleep of three centuries, 
and feels itself impelled by the hand of God to seek out its own destiny. We are 
groping in the dark; but quite ready to rally together upon the first semblance of 
@ path which any one of us may discover. We have only retained from the middle 
ages what sooner or later will be the foundation of our country’s salvation; our 
habits of Communal life, our Democratic recollections, and our enmity to the Bar- 
barian. As for the rest, we have, thank God, been redeemed by a sutliciently 
bitter expiation. 

There are with us, as everywhere else, many shades of political opinion; but you 
will find, however thoroughly you search, but two parties,—the Moderate and the 
National party: the party whose creed is that of a downward movement, from the 
summit of society as it actually exists, down to the people; and the party whose 
faith is in an upward movement, and which seeks the Sonate of our progress, of 
our future national life, from the very heart of the nation itself. The first party 
is represented by the notion, originating at Turin, of a Federative Diet; the 
other by the idea of an Italian Constituent Assembly, first promulgated in the 
organ of the Republicans, the “ Italia del Popolo,” and adopted, with all the au- 
thority which power bestows, by the Tuscan Ministers Montanelli and Guerrazzi. 

The question lies between these two parties; and the future of Italy depends 
upon it. 

i propose to trace for the benefit of your readers in this first letter the charac- 
teristic features of the Moderate Party; I will describe those of the National 
Party in my next. Possibly this short sketch may not be entirely useless to you. 
Parties resemble each other everywhere; and our sad but inevitable conflicts may 
furnish some suggestions for your Democratic struggles. As for us, it matters 
much that public opinion in England should not be lead astray about us; not be- 
cause you are through your diplomacy at the present moment a meme Power; 
not because we are destined to encounter each other as friends in the Mediterra- 
nean and beyond; but because you are a brave, good, and loyal people, whom we 
of the National party have learned to esteem and love, in that life of exile of which 
nothing will ever be effaced from our memories. 

The Moderate Party is of recent origin and constitution. Nevertheless, it was 
men who would now call themselves Moderates who applauded Austria in 1814; 
it was the Moderate nen who, in 1821, subjected the Piedmontese insurrection to 
the desertion of the Prince Charles Albert; and lastly it was men who then took 
upon themselves the title of Moderates who destroyed the movement of 1831 by 
capitulating at Ancona. But they were then still only individual minds, feeble 
and devoid of revolutionary intelligence, such as are found in all great crises. 
The party was not at that time constituted. It was in 1843, shortly after the deaths 
of the brothers Bandiera, that the party first openly proclaimed itself. In the 
midst of agitations which had become the normal condition of Romagna, an in- 
surrection was heard of in Rimini, and it was said that a large white flag had 
been there unfurled. If this nameless banner meant nothing more than an entire 
absence of political ideas, it certainly bore a sense which has now become his- 
torical. However that might be, it being necessary to proclaim some formula in 
the face of the agitated populations, a programme followed the banner. It was a 
mutilated reproduction of the memoranduin which the Five Powers had fruit- 
lessly enforced upon the Pope in 1831. Local administrative reforms were de- 
manded. The national Italian aspiration had no place in this feeble and mean- 
ingless production, which had been elaborated at Paris by a nucleus of men 
amongst whom I believe was one of the present Ministers of the Papal States. 

After all, this was but an affair of theadvanced guard, for the body of the army 
was being organized at Turin. This town, with its aristocracy, its Jesuitism, and 
its middle class fashioned by habits of discipline to a regular pedantic existence, 
squared by the rule and line like their owa streets and the houses they inhabit, 
was in reality a much more suitable centre for such a party than the eager, tur- 
bulent, and impulsive Romagna. Charles Albert reigned there. The years 1821 
and 1833 weighed upon him like a double and irrevocable condemnation in the 
eyes of every one who had an honest heart in his bosom and a grain of logic in 
his head. bat an old feeling of resentment for insults received from Austria in 
1821, some dynastic military traditions, an instinct of aggrandizement character- 
istic of the house of Savoy, and a vacillating and uncertain character, all pointed 
out Charles Albert as a fitting instrument to those who made the Italian question 
one of honour, I should rather say of pride, and not one of dignity and progress ; 
& question of mere independence, not one of true liberty. Mentally a kind of poli- 
tical Hamlet, condemned to a permanent want of equilibrium between his concep- 
tions and the faculties which should realize them, ambitious without energy, dis- 
trustful and suspicious because without virtue, despotic in inclination and liberal 
only through vanity, a prey to remorse, and worn out by terrors inspired by the 
Jesuits and the Patriots by turns, Charles Albert was indeed not unfit to be the 
man of a purely political with no sti faith, and basing itself upon an 
aristocratic Liberalism in its chiefs and upon the passion of intrigue in its subal- 
terns. The Moderate party rallied and organized itself around him. A book 
entitled The Hopes of Italy, by Count Balbo, ushered the Moderate party into 
existence. This book, very insignificant in itself, without historical value, with- 
out political capacity, and revealing in every page an absolute ignorance ot the 
elements then fermenting in Italy, but written with sincerity and in a spirit de- 
Cidedly hostile to Austria, acquired a certain importance by the residence of the 











to the Princes; not to have recourse to insurrection, but to the slow gradual mo- 
derate progress du haut en bas; to renounce secret associations, and a clan- 
destine press; and to substitute for them, by flattering and wheedling the exist- 
ing powers, as much freedom as could be thus obtained for the lawful press. Its 
ideal was to form a league, an alliance of the Italian Governments, in order to 
maintain the independence of their states against the encroachments of Austria: 
and, as it was necessary in order to gain this end, to suppress all cause of alarm 
to these governments, it sought to separate as much as possible the cause of inde- 
pendence from that of liberty; to adjourn the one in order to occupy itself ex- 
clusively with the other. As to Lombardy, the Moderate party knew not what to 
do with it. They never even dreamt of insurrection there. Their stronger heads 
” off that question until the European crisis, which must sooner or later be 
rought on by the inevitable dissolution of the Ottoman Empire. 

In all this there was neither an understanding of the present nor foresight for 
the future. 

With you, and wherever constitutional life is of many years’ standing, the ex- 
istence of a Moderate party is easily understood. It would be that of men who, 
taking as their starting-point the guarantees and the liberties already conquered 
would desire to progress by degrees, in developing one by one the consequences 
the principle of national sovereignty already implanted in the laws, as opposed to 
those who discovering an element in the state not actually —— would take 
that as their point of departure, and reorganize society at a blow, were it even at 
the price of insurrection. But with us, without recognized rights, without li- 
berty, without constitutional guarantees, for at that time the popular mani- 
festations had as yet obtained no statutes, what in the face of a great national 
question could be meant by Moderate party? It was as if we should try to make 
a lever act without a fulcrum. Convert the Princes! The Liberal party had 
already tried with every one of them, and failed in each instance; and it was es- 
sential to the plan of these men to bring over six at once—six Princes belonging. 
to different families, subjected to different influences, suspicious and jealous 
one another. Evidently, all that the Moderates could hope for was to obtain by 
the aid of an opinion rendered imposing by the action of the very men whom they 
repulsed, some ameliorations of detail, some administrative reforms; beyond these, 
nothing but the popular element sincerely and energetically directed could avai 
for further conquests. But popular suffering was too keen to allow reason to have 
fair play: like a drowning man, the people would have clutched at astraw. Strong 
faiths have not yet ripened amongst us; they exist in our masses but only at the 
stage of instincts; they reveal themselves, as events have already proved and will 
continue to prove, more and more under the action of exceptional circumstances; 
they kindle at the breath of enthusiasm: but in a normal condition the 
people too willingly substitutes the idol for the god, power or the appearance of it for 
principle. Jesuitical education has done much evil with us: the reaction against 
this education is accomplished ; but in a country where religion has been by its own 
chiefs prostituted to power, that reaction could only take place in the name of 
the destructive, negative, and materialist doctrines of the eighteenth century. 
Jesuitism, despotism, materialism, have conspired to stifle the inspirations of our 
national traditions, to the advantage of I know not what Machiavellian and 
tortuous habits of thought, which are dignified by the name of practical, but which 
are only mean. Charles Albert was not esteemed; but his army was much 
wanted. No man gave him credit for sincere and loyal intentions; but it was 
said that having taken one step he would be obliged to take others, and that when 
he should desire to stop, they would know how to force him onwards or overthrow 
him. The important point was to have the soldiers, the arsenals, the resources of 
an already constituted state. How to procure these? By insurrection? The 
many fruitless efforts of the past had discouraged all those who judge of the pos- 
sibility of an enterprise by the immediate success of the attempts which must 
necessarily precede its triumph. Besides the uncertain multitudes, and besides 
the timid patriots who found the new route opened to them much easier to tra- 
verse than that of conspiracies and revolts, there was a crowd of individuals sur- 
rounding all the Powers, endowed with the passion for intrigue, and finding them- 
selves more in their element amidst the intricate machinery of a complicated plan 
of princely revolution, than upon the straight and honourable but perilous = 
pointed out to them in their deaths by the martyrs of the Italian cause. A’ 
this increased the party. Pamphlets were written, newspapers established. 
Some unimportant gover tal ions began to give an appearance of verifi- 
cation to the system. 

Then, as if to complete the experience, Pius the Ninth appeared. His amnesty 
came to impress with the seal of prophesy the ideas of the Abbé Gioterti, and 
to give a fresh impetus to the Moderate party. Hopes were changed into cer- 
tainties, and joy became delirium. 

_ Lremember well offering a tolerably correct judgment upon Pius the Ninth, 
in the midst of the phrensy of enthusiasm which had invaded even your island: a 
good but feeble soul, gifted with virtues which would make an excellent village 
curate; but without either energy of will, depth of convictions, or grandeur of 
ideas: loving popularity, and therefore — of being carried by it beyond his 
own views; but easily alarmed, governed by his Catholic prejudices, and not com- 
prehending his epoch—an epoch in which a great religious as well as political re- 
volution is being elaborated. I then compared his work to that of the poor ad 

in magic of Goethe, who having got trom his master the secret formula by which 
he was enabled to supply himself’ with water by the aid of a stick, without having 
thought of learning that by which the stick could be stopped in its work, soon 
found himself up to his neck in water. The water has indeed been mounting 
since then; and the spirit which Pius the Ninth has, providentially no doubt, in- 
voked, will not stop so soon; for it is God alone who may say, Jt is enough. 
But these things were not then thought of in Italy; they thought of nothing but 
the sudden, almost miraculous, realization of the programme of the Moderates. 
The party remained alone, triumphant, on the arena. It intoxicated itself with 
pride, with projects of Princely leagues, of Federal Diets, and of Papal benedic- 
tions. One would have said that the golden age had already commenced. Some 
progress was in fact made, but solely by virtue of the movement from below. 

To those who silently watched the course of events, it became evident that 
there was in all this a great error: the effect was being mistaken for the cause. 
The blood of martyrs had not vainly sunk into the earth; like volcanic agencies, 
it heaved and worked beneath the agitated soil. Opinion had become a power. 
The would-be Liberalism of Charles Albert, and the Popular inspirations of Pius 
the Ninth, were only its results. The People, in taking these men as its idols, 
yet regarded them simply as instruments, and was ready to overturn them the 
moment they ceased to re; nt it in its own manner; even in the height of its 
enthusiasm it cuiemvenel 0 control them, and in reality did so. From the be- 
ginning, with the exception of the Papal amnesty, it was always by public 
manifestations, (di piazza, as they were contemptuously designated by our 
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Liberal aristocracy,) which had been so much preached against, by émeutes 
or indeed by open revolt, that all the Royal concessions were obtained. 
It was to the émextes at Livorno, in Romagna, and at Rome, that we owed an 
increased liberty of the press and the institution of the National Guard. It was 
the people signing their collective petitions upon little tables in the streets at 
Genoa, and their subsequent attacks upon the convents, which determined the 
expulsion of the Jesuits from the Sardiuian states. It was the glorious insur- 
rection in Sicily which gave us the constitutions, (statwti,) the first serious im- 

t concession by the existing powers to the power of the future. Nothing of 
this was to be found in the programme of the Moderates. Six months later they 
were completely out of date. But they put a good face upon the matter. Their 
organs blamed beforehand; but after success they applauded, and took the credit of 
it to themselves. The People, which is not ambiticus, willingly allowed them toas- 
sume the merit of its own conquests. I have under my eyes at this very moment 
the manifesto of the Roman Ministry, composed of the chiefs of the Moderate party 
at Rome: you know whence this Ministry sprang; well, any one examining it 
without having heard the particulars of the insurrection, would infer that Pius 
the Ninth was himself the author of the change. Such have been their invariable 
tactics for three years: it has enabled them, and still enables them, to surmount 
every crisis, and to monopol a2 the direction of the Popular movements, in order to 
destroy the ae pee naturally resulting from them. 

In the midst of all this, a difficulty arose which it was found impossible to 
put on one side—the National question. It had grown and was increasing with 
every émeute. The instinct of the country was true to itself. The People felt 
that in spite of all promises it could never count upon its Prince, or upon the con- 
tinuance of the advantages which it gained, whilst Austria was there: it made 
war with Austria, the expulsion of the Barbarians, the condition the sine qua non 
of progress. It was also the test to which it determined to submit the intentions 
of its governors. The cry of ‘ War to Austria!’ raised at the same moment in all the 
towns of Italy, could not but awaken a terrible echo! in Lombardy; and thus it 
proved : all was in moveiment in Milan, and whilst a quasi- legal opposition was being 
organized amongst the higher classes, the spirit of revolt and insurrection was rife 
amongst the people. The Moderate party perceived that unless Royalty in Italy 
assumed the initiative in national emancipation, it was lost. It determined that 
Charles Albert should take upon himself the intiative; and then it was that the 
designation of the Sword of Italy began to go the round of the papers; and, 
whilst they preached peace to the Lombard populations on the one side, every- 
thing was done on the other to oblige Charles Albert to take adecisive step. The 
men of the Moderate party who had organized themselves in Milan, under Messrs. 
Casati, Borromeo, Giulini, and other old and new patricians, offered him through 
their agents this terrible alternative—the lron Crown or the Republic. In reality, 
the Republic was in all hearts at Milan: more than that, it was in the law of things. 
Where the governing power was foreign and the question did not admit of any 
possible transaction, the People alone, once the insurrection completed, would re- 
main sole sovereign in the arena. 

But, nevertheless, neither the intrigues by which he was besieged, nor the love 
of glory which it was very easy to awaken, nor the gravity of the danger, bad 
= over this timid and enervated soul. God be thanked, the initiative did not 

long to him; the national struggle receives not its impulsion from a royal hand. 
The people alone shall inaugurate it. ‘The insurrection at Milan, originated by the 
youth of the middle classes and by the people, broke forth in the midst of their 
hegotiations: the whole of Lombardy rose en masse. The Austrians were obliged 
to take refuge in their fortresses. 

It was only then, when placed between the imminent danger of an insurrection in 
his own states, which the war-cry uttered at Milan had intoxicated with enthusiasm, 
that the King marched. The victory was already gained at Milan and every- 
where when his proclamation appeared. He crossed the frontier, and the cohort 
of Moderates followed precipitately upon his steps. 

The question between the two principles was to be decided upon the plains of 
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The Moderate party thus attained its apogee: it had a Pope, a King, an army, 
and the enthusiasm of the Italian population. It only wanted a truth for its 
principle; but that want sufficed for its destruction. 

« A shall reserve for another letter the history of its fall. 


Joseru Mazzinx1. 





IRELAND. 
County of Roscommon, December 18. 

As the Poor-law question, in its various ramifications, is now universally 
recognized as the paramount question of the time, 1 have taken advantage of a 
little leisure in order to make an examination, with my own eyes, into the state of 
affairs in a district which should be generally admitted to afford a full oppor- 
tunity of judging of all the difficulties incident to that disorganization of society 
now occupying public attention under the name of “the condition of Ireland.” 
With this object in view, 1 turned my face, of course, to the West; and, crossing the 
Shannon, took up a position sufficiently distant from the English Pale to insure 
true Connaught characteristics in soil and people, and yet not so notorious for 
destitution and helpnessness as the parts more closely adjoining the coast-line of 
the province. I chose a sort of average field for my inquiries; in which some vi- 
tality still remains, although struggling at great odds against the consequences of 
former mismanagement, against recent visitations of Providence, and against hu- 
man attempts to remedy the one and to escape from the other. 

I am now writing from the centre of a poor-law union, containing in round num- 


bers an area of 240,000 acres and a population of 93,000 souls; and I will en- 


deavour to relate in a candid spirit a few particulars of what I have seen and heard 
in reference to the actual state of property, poverty, and industry. During the last 


few days, I have gone to and fro through the estates of two noble lords, which | 


with the smaller properties of two or three other proprietors form three large elec- 
toral divisions of the union. One of these estates consists of about 42,000 acres; of 
which 12,000 are under red bog, varying in depth from four to twelve feet. The 
population upon this estate is somewhat above 10,000; the Poor-law and Ord- 
Dance valuations agree in being a little more than 16,000/.; and the rental is a few 
pounds less than either of the valuations. The noble owner, like most other Con- 
Daught proprietors, is suffering for the sins of his fathers, both of omission and 
commission: they omitted to make any provision for restraining an infini- 
tesimal division of the productive lands on the estate; and they committed the 
errors of granting long and improvident leases, and of loading the rental with en- 
cumbrances which now amount to more than one third of the total revenue. When 
I last visited this district, (exactly three years since,) I saw farms, originally let 
to single tenants, upon which as many as seventy-iwo cottier families were lo- 
cated; the middleman holders receiving profit-rents to as high a figure as 700/. 
a year. 

This was an unpromising state of affairs, in the face of which to make an at- 
tempt to meet the calamities of 1846, 1847, and 1848; but the attempt was made 
with courage and energy; and although the time has not yet arrived when it can 
be said that it has succeeded, it will yet be instructive to examine into what has 
been done, into the manner of doing it, and into its effect so far as that can yet 
be judged of. 

_At was seen at once, that the only chance open for escape from the numerous 
difficulties of the case lay in the productive employment of the population with 
which the estate was burdened; an accordingly, an application was made, in the 
course of last year, for loans, under the Land Iinprovement Act, to the amount of 
about 20,0002." After a good deal of official difficulty and delay, the application was 
Sanctioned to the extent of about 8,000/.; und last week I drove through and care- 
ully examined the wastes upon which nearly seven-eighths of that sum have been 


| already expended. The bog, as I have said, varies from four to twelve feet, and 
there is below it a substratum of limestone gravel, which here and there rises in 
small islands above the general surface. The district, like other limestone forma- 
tions, is underlaid with caverns, into which the water in many place disappears, 
though what the peasants call “ swallow holes,” and runs for considerable distances 
underground, until it again passes out into the winter lakes, termed, in the jan - 
guage of these parts, “ turloughs.” 

From this description it will be seen, that some considerable facilities favour 
the reclamation of these wastes; and yet the cost of the process amounts to about 
6l. per acre. The operations consist in the cutting of arterial canals in convenient 
directions through the bogs and to the nearest outfall; in the forming of minor 
drains, intended to be covered at a future time; and in covering the surface with 
gravel, dug from the substratum or taken from the islands to which I have al- 
luded. One of the canals, which debouches in the river Suck, is two miles and 
a half in length and twenty-five feet wide at the top; and there are several others 
of considerable though not altogether so imposing dimensions. In making the 
cuttings and carrying the gravel there has been about 1,000 people of all 
and sexes employed during the year; and even in the bad weather of last week I 
saw children of pine or ten years old merrily running along the heather-paths and 
discharging their little creelfuls of gravel upon the drained surface. The work 
is done by task; and it has been carried on under the supervision of overseers, 
with such interruptions as suited the convenience of the people, and allowed them 
time to attend to their own farms. The area of bog in process of reclamation (in- 
dependent of bottoms which will be dried and rendered valuable) is about 1 
acres; aud it is expected that in two years the reclaimed parts will be worth 10s, 
an acre. 

Having mentioned these facts, I find that I must draw my present communica- 
tion to a close; hoping to follow up the subject in future letters. M. 


THE GAOL AND THE HOSPITAL. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 

Str—I cannot help thinking, that in the discussions with which you have re- 
cently indulged me on the subject of Criminal Law Reform, we severally illustrate 
in a somewhat remarkable manner the difference between the theoretical and 
practical man. Seated in your closet, you ask too much; while I, on my justice- 
stool, possibly offer too little, but it applies immediately to the sorest point, 
can easily be added to afterwards if found defective. 

You compare a gaol to a hospital; and I willingly accept the anal There 
are differences between them, of which you notice one: in the hospital it is an ob- 
ject to minimize suffering; while in the gaol, without exactly saying that this 
should be maximized, it is yet an element in the treatment to be pursued, not to 
be dispensed with, and which is due at once to the patient himself, to society, and 
to abstract justice. But besides this, the mind cannot be probed like the body; 
the precise seat of its disease cannot thus be so well determined: from its elasti- 
city such precise seat speedily ceases to exist; a mental gangrene soon 5 ; 
and mental treatment can thus be more easily reduced within general than 
bodily. Still, the analogy is good to a certain extent: let us see, then, whither it 
will undeniably conduct us. 

We send our patients at present to their moral hospital, not until cured, but 
for a fixed definite time; and our only medicament for them is the compress. 
We swathe them round and round, (as some savage nations, in the absence of 
better medical skill, are said to do their fractured limbs,) until they are unable to 
stir unless to do evil. If they complain of this, we give the tourniquet another 
turn. If still they are dissatisfied, we plunge them into darkness and starvation 
to assist its operation. If their yells and cries continue still troublesome, we 
place them by themselves, that their example may not contaminate others. And 
when we discharge them, feeble, emaciated, and demoralized under this treatment, 
if they fall again we pronounce them incorrigible: what! neither deterred nor 
converted by such tender mercies! what villains they must be! 

Now, Sir, were this the practice of a medical hospital, and were you further 
told that the state of the law made it impossible to alter it, would you require a 
detailed treatise on anatomy to induce you to press at least for permission to 
for a better system? Observe, that nothing authoritative is asked, but merely 
that such magistrates as please to try experiment may be enabled to test the 
efficacy of other treatment. And is it not by experiment that all valuable truth 
is arrived at? Is that induction to be forbidden in the moral sciences which has 
carried, and alone carried, the natural sciences so high? I am sure that you do 
not seriously mean this; and yet the tendency of your recent articles may be sup 
posed to infer it. 

But besides this, let me ask, is our knowledge of the human mind and of its 
tendencies really so defective as your demands imply? Is mental philosophy 
really still a blank page? Surely not. And are any facts more certain in it 
these,—that naked, direct compulsion, is injurious to mind; that a slave condi- 
tion, without motive, and without anxiety for maintenance, is destructive of its 
energy; that a form of adversity which requires exertion and self-command to 
overcome it, however painful, and thus deterring, while endured, is yet improvi 
and renovating in its ulterior effects, while one that requires merely patience 
submission to extricate from it is as certainly debilitating? And with these in- 
dubitable truths before us, and our recollections teeming with illustrations of 
them, can it be called presumptuous to ask that our national punishments may be 
permitted slowly and progressively, at the discretion of their administrators, to 
deviate from the worse into the better type? Can it be necessary to lay down 
prospectively throughout the whole of so promising a navigation our courses and 
distance, before we are allowed even to contemplate the voyage, or to set sail ? 

Do not, then, Mr. Editor, I beseech you, draw attention aside from the tical 
| point at issue, by diverging into subtilties, which, however valuable they may 

* in the abstract, have no immediate practical application. Whatever may be 
the right principle of punishment, the present is most assuredly a wrong one; 
only by deviating from it, the more widely the better, shall we at length find the 
right. The change is not, either, due to me, as you allege, but to the urgency of 
the case—to the thousands on thousands of our fellow men who are now annual] 
drawn into the maelstrom of our dary punishments, and left there to serials, 
Only in last week's Spectator you quoted from the Portsmouth correspondent of 
the 7imes an incident illustrative of the state to which they are reduced: and 
you may be assured that turbulence is not the worst exhibition of it. In tur- 
) bulence there is at least vitality; but in patient acquiescence this does not alwa 

exist. Yet these men have all been once young, and many of them are so s' 
| They have been comparatively innocent, and they have still great capabilities. 

The eleventh hour yet remains to them; and their stake in this world, whether 
as a scene of enjoyment or probation, is as precious to them as ours tous. And 
shall we continue to fling it away as a thing of no importance? Actively or pas- 
sively, by our support or indifference, we all contribute to maintain a system in 
regard to them which is a reproach at once to our science as philosophers, our 
humanity as men, our intelligence as legislators, and our religion as Christians. 
And are we prepared to meet the responsibility that we thus incur? At least let 
an effurt be now consistently made and supported, to give the young, the minor 
delinquents, a chance. ‘To grant permission to impose task sentences, is not all 
that is required on the occasion. The whole spirit of our penal administration 
requires revision. It must be made more persuasive and less compulsory, more 
paternal and less military, more conciliatory and less disdainful. But at let 
us get into the right way. Once entered on it, we shall insensibly from go 
to better—from the imperfect to the more complete; whereas by doing 
we only go from bad to worse—our only receipt for emergencies, anotber turn 
the screw. 

1 am, Sir, your very obedient servant, 














A. Maconocuis£. 
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DR. BEATTIE’S LIFE AND LETTERS OF CAMPBELL. 
Or all the poets of the present century, Campbell is the most likely to go 
down to posterity in his entirety, from the general and genial nature of 
his subjects and sympathies, the broad and natural character of his 
images, the condensation, force, and polish of his style. It now appears 
from Dr. Beattie’s work, that, like many of his predecessors, he became a 
poet by profession from the want of some more profitable pursuit; and | 
that, partly by family misfortunes, partly through his own mismanage- | 
ment, he was no exception to the fate which attends upon genius in | 
money matters. These are distinguishing traits in the man, and justify | 
full development. At the same time, they do not require three bulky | 
octavoes, expanded by a number of puerile exercises, and a vast 
amount of idle and trivial correspondence, upon subjects which could | 
only interest even the parties addressed by the feelings they entertained | 
towards the writer. This undue expansion is further increased by a | 
diffuse narrative, which frequently flattens the point by overlaying it, 
and sometimes contrives to lose it altogether. Dr. Beattie’s Lefe and 
Letters of Thomas Campbell will furnish a large quantity of materials 
for an artistical biography of the poet, but has itself small pretensions to 
that character, beyond an obvious earnestness of admiration for his hero, a 
Conscientious desire to do his best, and a very amiable kindliness of feeling. 
The work opens with a long account of the poet’s genealogy ; but the | 
only point about it of consequence to his career is, that his father was 
a wealthy Glasgow merchant, who was ruined by the American war. 
The wreck of Mr. Campbell’s fortune was subsequently lost in an unlucky 
Chancery suit; Mrs. Campbell gave up a small annuity she derived from 
her own family to her husband's creditors; and at the time when Thomas 
Campbell was of age to be started in the world, and several daugh- 
ters to be provided for, his parents were eking out a species of annuity or 
pension allowed by some Glasgow society to old Mr. Campbell, by taking 
University pupils as boarders. The high and kindly feeling of his father, 
the indomitable spirit and energy of his mother, struggled against diffi- 
culties that would have overwhelmed common-minded people, and re- | 
tained their children in a respectable state of society with respectable 
ideas. As regards Campbell himself, the Scottish system of education 
gave him advantages which in England he could not have obtained. Yet 
notwithstanding these advantages, he had a severe struggle to fix him- 
self in life. His subsequent difficulties were in a measure traceable to 
himeelf. 
Thomas Campbell was born at Glasgow, in 1777. He does not ap- 
ar to have actually “ lisped in numbers,” but the versifying faculty was 
Srcloped in his tenth year; though his lines of that early period were of 
a puerile character. It was the practice of his schoolmaster, Mr. Alison, 
to require versions of the classics, either in prose or verse according to 
the taste of the pupil; and young Tom Campbell's facility in hexameters, 
and his classical progress generally, excited praise and procured prizes. 
At thirteen he entered Glasgow University; where similar success in | 
ancient learning, English essay-writing, and poetical translation, at- 
tended him. He passed five sessions at the University ; partly sup- 
porting himself by teaching others, and during the last summer vaca- 
tion acting as tutor to a family in the Hebrides. At the close of his col- 
lege career, nothing better could be found for him than a tutorship in the | 
Highlands, notwithstanding the favour of the professors, the honours he 
had carried off, and the poetical reputation he had attained in his own 
city. He appears to have been favourably placed both as regards com- 
fort and leisure; but the drudgery of teaching disgusted him,—or per- 
haps, if the truth were told, an incapacity of regularly applying himself 
to what was distasteful at the moment ; and he returned to Glasgow as 
goon as his engagement expired. 
Want stared him in the face, and it became absolutely necessary for 
Campbell, now nineteen, to do something for a living; but the “res an- 
stz domi” rendered it difficult to settle what. He had thought of the 
church; but theology and the gravity of the divine did not suit his vola- 
tile disposition, and that plan was abandoned. He began the practical 
study of medicine and surgery; the first operation he saw performed 
80 excited his sensitive nature that he was compelled to dismiss all idea 
of surgery, and physic was dropped asa kindred pursuit. The bar he 
dwelt much upon with a kind of longing; the want of “two or three 
hundred pounds ” of capital prevented a good poet from being turned 
into a bad lawyer. He tried the countinghouse ; and soon got tired of 
that. Part of his family had settled in America, and a scheme was oftener 
than once proposed for Campbell to go out and push his fortune in the | 
States ; when the failure of the brother to whom he was to be consigned 
ut an end to the venture. Again he turned his mind towards the law, 
ping to earn money enough as a copying-clerk to support himself and | 
lay by something with an eye to the bar thereafter. The present Lord 
Cuninghame, when at Glasgow University, had boarded in the house of | 
Campbell's father ; he was now a law-student in Edinburgh, and almost | 
the only acquaintance that Campbell had in the capital. 
“ Of course,” says Lord Cuninghame in an interesting paper communicated to | 
Dr. Beattie, “he applied to me to find him employment; and my efforts to ac- 
complish this I cannot now look back upon without sensations of wonder and | 








self-ridicule. The gentleman in whose office I was then established, a Mr. M‘Nab, 
was a man of kindly and friendly dispositions; but as Campbell had not been 


| some more pressing claim. 


© : P “wae 
trained as a regular law-clerk in the country, (while our office otherwise was 
crowded with young men,) I thought it in vain to apply to him; but I went to the 
officer of the Register House of Edinburgh, a Mr. Millar, who then prepared our 


| extracts of judgments, (or exemplifications,) writs of immense length, und en- 


treated him to give Campbell a place in his establishment. This he at once 
agreed to; and Campbell was forthwith set to the humble occupation of a copy. 
ing-clerk,—the most dry and intolerable drudgery for a scholar that the legal a 
fession afforded. Campbell, however, was glad to accept it. He remained some 
weeks in this situation; but, as might be expected, he at last got tired of it: for. 
with all its excessive labour, it barely afforded him the means of existence, He 
then procured a situation in the office of Mr. Whytt, where there was a little more 
variety, and better payment than in the extractor’s office; and there he remained 
for a short time.” 

_ The drudgery and chicanery, with perhaps the little profit the chicanery 
yielded to himself,—as well, we fear, as some truth in the charge of vola- 
tility that his friends brought against him,—combined to disgust the poet 
with the profession ; and he thus takes a final leave of the law. 

“Tn a letter to his friend Thomson, dated July 26, (1797,) he reports himself 
returned to Glasgow, and adds—‘ Well, I have fairly tried the business of an at. 
torney, and, upon my conscience, it is the most accursed of all professions! Such 
meanness—such toil—such contemptible modes of peculation—were never moulded 
into one profession.’ He then pronounces a hearty ‘ malediction on the law in all its 
branches.’ ‘ It is true,’ he adds, ‘there are many emoluments; but, I declare to 
God, that I can hardly spend, with a safe conscience, the little sum I made du- 
ring my residence in Edinburgh.’ ” 

Campbell now became by necessity a man of letters. Dr. Anderson 
had been shown an elegy written in Mull, which contains more of the 
character of The Pleasures of Hope than anything he had as yet pro- 
duced. The editor of the British Poets was so much struck with it 
that he wished to be introduced to the author; and, by means of a com- 
mon friend, an interview took place. This was at the time he was 
drudging as an attorney’s copyist; and Dr. Anderson’s recommendation 
of Campbell to Mundell the bookseller probably assisted in inducing him 
to forsake the law. A magazine, a translation of the Wedea, and various 
projects, passed through Campbell’s mind ; but the first actual business 
was an abridgment of Bryan Edwards's History of the West Indies, for 
which he was to receive twenty pounds. This was followed by various 
literary jobs from Mundell and other booksellers; but the pay was 
scarcely suflicient to support him, and they contributed nothing to his 
reputation. In the same year, however, (1797,) “The Wounded Hus- 
sar ” carried his poetry if not his name through the kingdom. 

“ This ballad was no sooner published than its popularity was established; it 
was sung in the streets of Glasgow, and soon found its way over the whole king- 
dom. It might be literally said of it—as in The Winter's Tale— There's not a 
maid Westward, but she sings it; ‘tis in request, I can tell you.’ The negligence, 
however, with which it was printed, caused the sensitive author no small annoy- 
ance. By placing a semicolon at the end of the first line, the printer had com- 
pletely marred the sense and pathos of the whole stanza. The poet had intended 


the heroine to express her confidence that the mercy of Heaven would be so 
speedily manifested for the relief of the husband, as to ‘forbid her to mourn’: 
but instead of this natural and affecting sentiment, the ‘fair Adelaide, on dis- 


covering her ‘ wounded hussar’ in the agony of death, was made to apostrophize 
him thus— 
* Thou shalt live,’ she replies, ‘ Heaven’s mercy relieving ; 
Each anguishing wound shall forbid me to mourn!’ 


and, strange as it may seem, this little error in punctuation—so important to the 
sense—was repeated in more than one or two of the authorized editions. But the 
art of punctuation, as already noticed, was one of those mysteries which the poet 
could never comprehend.” 

Of the origin, plan, and composition of The Pleasures of Hope, not 
much seems to be known. It has been said that the idea was suggested 
by Campbell’s perusal of “The Pleasures of Memory.” During his re- 
sidence in the Isle of Mull, one of his friends wrote to him and playfully 
furnished the title. 

“We have now three ‘ Pleasures’ by first-rate men of genius—viz. The Plea- 


| sures of Imagination, The Pleasures of Memory, and The Pleasures of Soli- 


-. Let us cherish the Pleasures ot Hope that we may soon meet in Alma 
Mater!” 

But be the origin what it may, the work was finished for the press by the 
autumn of 1798, when the poet had just turned his twenty-first year. 
Campbell’s original idea was to print it on his own account, and a friend 
lent him money towards defraying the expense ; but Campbell spent it on 
Its publication on half-profits was then talked 
of; but the copyright was finally sold to Mundeli for sixty pounds, in 
money and books. The instant celebrity which the poem attained, and the 
steady demand which attended its sale, rendered this a very profitable pur- 
chase, till the copyright, at the end of twenty-eight years, reverted to the 
author. The bookseller, however, allowed the poet fifty pounds on every 
new edition. 

The name of Thomas Campbell was now famous, and his company 
sought for in the Northern Athens; but this did not conduce to idleness. 
His first idea was to plan a new poem, to be called “ The Queen of the 
North” ; and as it appears to have been a sort of historical review with- 
out action, it is as well that he never finished it. His first step was to 
take a tour in Germany; of which a minute but not very interesting 
account is contained in his letters. The expenses of the journey were 
discharged by the new editions of The Pleasures of Hope, and by a 
sort of engagement with Mr. Perry of the Morning Chronicle; to 
whom Campbell transmitted poems, and also prose as “ our foreign 


| correspondent,” though nothing very distinct appears about it in the 


volume. The extension of the war induced Campbell to return in 1801, 
The vessel in which he sailed was chased by a Danish privateer; and, 
instead of reaching Leith, the poet was driven into Yarmouth. Thence 
he proceeded to London by the mail; and was soon involved in the 
gayeties of the metropolis, with scarcely a steady head. 

“ A day or two later he says, ‘I wrote to you ten minutes before I met Mr. 
Perry, when I was in considerable agitation from the fear of not finding him, and 


| from missing my old school-fellow Thomson, on whom, exclusive of Mr. P., I 
| solely relied for relief—for I landed in London with only a few shillings in my 


cket. Ihave found Perry. His reception was warm und cordial beyond what 
Pad any right to expect. ‘I will be your friend,’ said the good man. * I will 
be all that you could wish me to be.’ All my fears and blue devils are departed. 
I shall have now time to settle and work ‘a power” * * * Come, my dear 
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Richardson, and enhance all the good fortune I enjoy, by your precious society ! 
You will be acquainted with Perry also, and must, like me, admire him. His 
wife is an angel, and his niece a goddess. i 
the latter. Leap into your boots like Lefleur, and be in London tomorrow. 


I am over head and ears in love with | 


l 
| 


“ In the posthumous notes of his first visit to London, he says— Calling on 


ferry one day, he showed me a letter from Lord Holland, asking about me, and 
expressing a wish to have me to dine at the King of Clubs. Thither with his 
Lordship I accordingly repaired; and it was an xra in my life. There I met, in all 
their glory and feather, Mackintosh, Rogers, the Smiths, Sydney and others. In 
the retrospect of a long life, 1 know no man whose acuteness of intellect gave me 


a higher idea of human nature than Mackintosh; and, without disparaging his | 


benevolence—for he had an excellent heart—I may say that I never saw a man 
who so reconciled me to hereditary aristocracy like the benignant Lord Holland.” 

And again— 

“ A transition more grateful could not be conceived than from painful and un- 
availing commiseration with my fellow-suflerer [an United Irishman, probably 
the hero of “ The Exile of Erin,”) * *—tfrom the tedium of cold and 
gloomy evenings, unconsoled by the comforts of life, and from the barbarity of 
savages, (where an Englishman was not sure of his life,) to the elegant society 
of London, and pleasures of every description. 

“ Among the best of my London friends, I must acknowledge a few whose fa- 
your might flatter 9 prouder man than myself. In the family of the Siddons’s I 
find myself treated as no stranger. Perry’s attention I shall not easily forget. 
Miss Siddons is a fine woman of the first order. She sings with incomparable 
sweetness melodies of her own composition. Except our own Scotch airs, and 
some of Haydn's, I have heard none more affecting or simple. From a man so pro- 
verbially proud and reserved as John Kemble I certainly looked for little notice. 
But his kindness at our first meeting undeceived me. Dining with him last Sun- 
day at Perry's, he spoke with me in another room; and, with a grace more en- 
chanting than the favour itself, presented me with the freedom of Drury Lane 
Theatre. 
myself transported to the identity of Horatio with my friend Hamlet giving me 
a welcome. 

“ Among the literaries, I have met with Mrs. Inchbald and Mrs. Barbauld. Dr. 
Moore’s son took me to Rogers.” 


His manner was so expressive of dignified benevolence, that I thought | 


| 


| repository we again ascended. 


Henceforth the metropolis with so many attractions became Campbell’s | 


head-quarters ; and the great events of his literary career may be read in 
the dates of publication of his avowed works. These, however, em- 


ployed but a comparatively small portion of his time, and give no idea | 


of the inner life of the man or the struggles of the author. The reader 
who wishes to see Campbell in these two personal and social phases 
must have recourse to Dr. Beattie’s volume; where will be found 
much interesting matter relating to the poet’s marriage, the death of 
his favourite son, the tunacy of the survivor, the illness and death 
of Mrs. Campbell, his feelings throughout his career, and the deathbed 
of the poet himself. We may touch generally upon a point which 
is more purely literary, and gives a generic idea of the “ man of letters.” 
In Edinburgh as the lawyer's copyist, Campbell had saved money ; 
from the time of the publication of The Pleasures of Hope, he was 
more or less in difficulties till the close of his career. In the outset 
this might partly arise from necessity. The Pleasures of Hope 
did not furnish him with an income; he undertook to allow an an- 
nuity to his family ; and he had to live by anonymous compilations, con- 
tributions to magazines, and holding the pen of a ready writer, till 1805, 
when a nominal pension of 200/., yielding him about 170/. a year, made 
him independent had he chosen to be so; but he could not—it was not 
in his nature. His gains were always sufficient and sometimes consider- 
able. 
paper at four guineas a week, and his other labours brought him in money. 
He made a large sum (to release him from difficulties) by a subseription 
edition of his poems ; Lady Holland sent him, through Sydney Smith, a 
present which kept him out of “ the Rules.” At a later period he had 500/. 


and only became aware of his money being exhausted by finding his purse un 
expectedly empty.’ 

* This habitual carelessness, of which he was never fally conscious, was the 
source of frequent anxiety, if not loss, and was particularly remarked by his 
friends in Algiers. But the habit, though often pathetically deplored, was never 
conquered. Yet no man was ever more punctual in his payments. He often for- 
got what he spent, or gave away, but never what he owed.” 

A stranger circumstance still occurred a few years before his death. 
He felt himself ill; started for some German baths, without saying a 
word to anybody; and then, as he was short of funds, wrote to Dr. 
Beattie from Wiesbaden, to “ enter my house in Victoria Square, aud take 
out all the money that is there”; describing that he had locked up some 
bank-notes in his “ bedroom-press.” 

“ After a hasty perusal of this letter, I went to my solicitor; and, with his 
advice and concurrence, we proceeded to the Poet's house, in Victoria Square. 
There we called upon his next-door neighbour, Admiral Honeyman; and having 
explained the object of our visit, Mrs. Honeyman kindly offered to assist us in the 
scrutiny. The servant left in charge of the house, showed us into her master’s 
bedroom, where the press or wardrobe stood, in which he had left the money. 
This repository was opened without difficulty, for it appeared even doubtful 
whether it had been locked. The contents—consisting of articles of dress, books, 
and table furniture, but without any appearance of method in their arrangement 
—were carefully examined, but no money was discovered. Then came the ques- 
tion, What was to be done next? His request was urgent; he was suffering 
under great suspense; and having, probably, in his haste to leave home, mistaken 
the repository, we considered it our duty to examine every room in the house, 
Portmanteaus, table-drawers, coat-pockets, and even canisters, were emptied ; but 
not a trace of the bank-notes was to be found. Even our lawyer's ingenuity was 
foiled; and we were driven to the painful conclusion that the money—unless the 
Poet's memory deceived him—had been purloined. 

“To prevent misapprehension, his letter was again taken out and read; but 
there was no mistake— the press in my bedroom’ were his words; and to that 
It was ransacked from top to bottom, as if we 
had been taking an appraiser's inventory; but still there was no money. The solici- 


| tor shook bis head, spoke of burglaries, and the folly of leaving houses in the 


charge of mere strangers, with bank-notes in the bedrooms. ‘It was, to sai 
the least, very imprudent.’ But what chiefly weighed on my mind was, how 
should be able to break the subject of his loss tothe owner. Under the worst cir- 
cumstances, indeed, I had no fear of his ‘drowning himself in the Rhine,’ as he 
had threatened: but his health and spirits were low, and not likely, as I weil knew 
to rally upon an empty purse. But the search, as we thought, was hopeless; and 
the only thing we could do was to leave the room as we had found it. 

“In shutting the press-doors, however, the point of ared embroidered slipper— 
I shall never forget it—stood in the way. Taking it in my hand to push it 
back, it felt hard; and, looking nearer, I saw it was stuffed full of white 
paper matches, such as are used to light candles. One of these, out of 
mere curiosity, was unrolled—for it was twisted like whipcord—and, to our sur- 
prise and delight, turned out to be a ten-pound Bank of England note. Here 
was, undoubtedly, the treasure referred to in his letter! and, continuing the in- 


| teresting process, every little distinct bit of paper that was unfolded made a simi- 


For many years he translated foreign news for the Star news- | 


ayear as editor of the New Monthly Magazine, but so managed | 


matters that he got in debt to Mr. Colburn 700/. When the copy- 
right of The Pleasures of Hope reverted to him, the sale of the 
coliected editions of his poetry brought him in 500/. a year for 
some time, and till they came into his own hands he ever exer- 
cised the chapman-like art of increasing the value of each edition 
published for his own especial profit by adding new poems. His friend 
Telford the engineer left him a legacy of 1,000/. The head of his 
house left him the life-interest in a residue which eventually reached 
nearly 5,000/.; furnishing him, including his pension, with from 
three to four hundred a year certain. Yet, no matter what his 
income might be, he was always in pecuniary trouble, sometimes 
to such a degree that it prevented his labours and affected his health. 
This did not arise from an absurdly extravagant style of living, as in 
the case of Hook; Campbell's expenditure perhaps was never greater 
than his actual income would warrant, and if that fell off he dimi- 
nished his scale of expense. Dr. Beattie speaks of his charity; which 
was indiscriminate, unbounded save by his purse, and utterly forgetful of 
the proverb that charity begins at home. An obvious source of his em- 
barrassments was, that he was always behindhand; and if relieved from 
a difficulty by some windfall, he was quickly behindhand again. All these 
things, however, did not so much cause his embarrassments as his utter 
carelessness about money. When this is considered, the wonder is that a 
man with the habits described in the following extracts, (and they might 
easily be multiplied,) should have retained his personal freedom and 
respectability, and never been induced to sacrifice the future income to be 
derived from his copyrights, to answer some pressing necessity. 

“ An instance of the Poet's inattention to money matters occurred soon after 
his arrival in Edinburgh. ‘Calling upon a friend who for many years had 
attended to his interest in the Argyllshire estates, &c., he mentioned that, on ex- 
amining his purse that morning, he discovered that his funds were nearly al] gone; 
that he would have to draw money before he left Scotland, to defray his expenses 
to London, although he fully believed that, on leaving home, be had brought with 
him ample means for that purpose. On returning to his hotel, however, he men- 
tioned to his servant the low state of his purse; when it was proposed to examine 
the pockets of his clothes. This was instantly assented to; and in rummaging 
the pockets of his coat, a sum in bank-notes was discovered, loosely rolled up, but 
More than sufficient to defray all the expenses of his subsequent delay in Scot- 

and return to London. ‘He then called and mentioned the discovery to his 
friend; from which it was apparent that he kept no account of his expenditure, 


lar disclosure. He had playfully boasted, as we have seen, of having suddenly 
turned miser, of hoarding his ‘ money in an old stocking, &c.; and from the 
stocking, by some unknown process, it had dropped into the slippers. But how- 
ever that might be, the discovery was an unspeakable relief to his friends; and at 
last, when both slippers had been fairly stripped of their precious lining, we found 
that the product in genuine bank-notes amounted to upwards of three bundred 
pounds.” 

Our extracts, brief and incidental as they have been, will give an idea 
of the value of the materials relating to Campbell's life that have been 
accumulated by Dr. Beattie, and will induce regret that a more unscerue 
pulous rejection of trivial matter and a more condensed style of uarrative 
had not been adopted. Besides a full account of Campbell’s prospects 
and feelings at the most critical times of his life, under his own hand, and 
many reminiscences of him by friends, there are a good many anecdotes 
of contemporaries, which will be read with interest. 





WILKINSON'S DALMATIA AND MONTENEGRO. 
Tue line of mountainous country that lies along the North-eastern shore 
of the Adriatic, with Croatia and Albania at either end and Herzegovina 
or rather Bosnia behind, is not without note in history, and is curious 
for its singular people and customs. Incorporated with the Roman 
republic a century before Christ, the Dalmate were always a trouble- 


| some and distinct race, but who yet, barbarians as they were, gave 


to Rome the fashion of a peculiar garment, called dalmatica; while 
to the capital of the country, Spalato, Diocletian retired from the 
government of the civilized world, in a palace which was more ime 
perial than philosophical. During the expiring agonies of the Western 
Empire, Dalmatia offered a manly resistance to the barbarians, till, 
under the Byzantine rule, the original inhabitants were nearly exter- 
minated by the Sclaves. For many centuries, the country, under the 
Dukes of Dalmatia, preserved a species of independence; but finally fell 


| under the yoke of Venice, and formed, during several centuries, a fron 


tier land against the Ottomans. On the downfall of the Venetian re- 


| public, the country became a portion of the spoils of Austria; but was 


invaded by the French during the Imperial wars, gave titles to two Mar- 


| shals of Napoleon, and served as a field of contest, on a small scale, for 


Russians, French, and English, till modern Dalmatia was ceded to Aus- 
tria by the treaty of Vienna; the small mountainous district of Monte- 
negro retaining its independence as a species of republic with the Prince- 
Bishop at its head. Dalmatia now offers the singular spectacle of Ger- 
man and Italian civilization in its larger seaport-towns, where steamers 
are regularly calling, and a state of society, even in the adjacent coun- 
try, resembling the middle ages, with a degree of Oriental picturesque- 
ness added to what we call a semibarbarous condition. In Montenegro 
these peculiarities are increaved by border forays that continually take 
place between the Montenegrins and the Turks; where heads are cut off, 
and exhibited as trophies, much as might have been done centuries ago on 
the border between England and Scotland. 

To this country, so accessible from Trieste, yet so little visited by 
Englishmen, Sir Gardner Wilkinson betook himself in the autumn of 
1844. He called in succession at the principal towns on the coast, 
at some of the numerous islands which lie along it. He made two or 
three journies into the interior from different points ; traversed the coun- 
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try of Montenegro, and visited its martial and political Prince-Bishop. 
He also, by permission of the Vizier of Herzegovina, entered that pro- 
vince, and proceeded to the capital, Mostar; where he examined its re- 
markable bridge of a single arch, fell in with some Turkish travellers, 
who like himself could talk Arabic, and in some interviews with the 
Vizier endeavoured to arrange peace between the Turks and Montene- 
grins, or at least to soften the atrocities of their irregular warfare ; but 
probably without much prospect of eventual success, from the bad opi- 
nion and mutual distrust which each party entertains of the other. 

Of his adventures and observations in the places he visited Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson gives a good account ; the reading of an inquirer, the skill of 
the antiquarian, and the experience of the traveller, combining with a 
manner of composition which is clear and agreeable, if not remarkably 
graphic. But the work contains a good deal more than Sir Gardner’s 
travels. It is part of his plan to sketch the history of every town 
he arrives at; he pauses over the remains of antiquity which he meets 
with, and gives a history of the country from the earliest times to the 
treaty of Vienna, with notices of the various tribes that have occasion- 
ally inhabited the region. These additions are made upon a better 
plan than was followed in Mr. Tyndale’s Sardinia ; the historical narra- 
tives being kept distinct from the travels, so as to present a complete 
whole of themselves; and they are frequently rendered characteristic, 
though at the expense of symmetry of scale, by extracts from contempo- 
rary writers. The stories of particular places, and occasionally the detail 
of antiquities, somewhat interfere with the character of the narrative as 
a popular book of travels, but at times they form an agreeable variety. 

In selecting a couple of extracts from the more uncivilized region of 
the travels, we commence with the most distant point explored. Here is 
Sir Gardner at Mostar. 

“The people are generally civil; and few, even while I was drawing in the 
streets, interfered, or made any ill-natured remarks. Having the express per- 
mission of the Vizir to do this, and being accompanied by persons in his employ, 
I had no fear of positive insult; and on talking to those whom curiosity prompted 
to inquire about my occupation, I was treated with more civility than might be 
expected, considering the prejudices of Moslems against the Franks. Their being 
80 rarely seen at Mostar may perhaps have a good rather than a bad effect; and 
the animosity of the people has not been excited against them either by war or 
any accidental collision. 

I found, however, that no Turk would return my salutations, as I rode by them, 
on entering the town; perhaps from the dislike to see a Christian on horseback ; 
and afterwards, while measuring the bridge, some appeared to look upon my pro- 
ceedings with a little displeasure. 

“One man stopped to observe them and give way to his feelings. He was a 
Turk, enveloped in a rough cloak lined with green baize; whose lower extremities 
were planted in a pair of huge loose red boots, forcibly calling to mind farthing 
rushlights in a night-lamp. ‘ What is the use,’ he said, ‘of Sultan Suleyman’s 
building bridges for the true believers, if they are to be destroyed by the writings 
of the Franks? This has never been allowed, and something is sure to happen 
——’ Interrupted by one of my companions, who assured him that he need be 
under no apprebensions, and that the Vizir had approved of what I was doing, he 
answered, ‘ the Frank think he will build a bridge like this? Not he— 
though they are so clever in making knives and scissors, and unclean wine, and 
move about so quickly in their scanty dress ——’ 

“The Hakim-Bashi cut short his remarks, by observing that, as it was done by 
the Vizir’s orders, if he had any inquiries to make he had better go with him to 
the palace: upon which, thinking it more prudent to be silent, he continued his 
walk, muttering prayers for the safety of the bridge, and imprecations on the 
heads of infidels. . ™ . 

“T did not find the European dress subject me to any insult, and had no reason 
to t my persisting in wearing it: the only change I made being the Fez cap 
for the hat; which, to one accustomed to it, is both comfortable and convenient. 

“In going to the café I found the Turks very civil; and having met a man of 
Bagdad, the first day, we had a long conversation about the East: to which, 
though no other person present understood a word we said, they all seemed to 
listen with satisfaction, inquiring now and then the meaning of some phrase, 
whenever we laughed. One, indeed, particularly amused, and probably puzzled 
them: the servant of the ‘ merchant of Bagdad’ had brought a parcel to his mas- 
ter; upon which he observed, ‘It was the first time he ever remembered anything 
that was told him’; and on my saying, ‘ Ya! el Yahoddee mat,—‘ Oh! the Jew is 
dead,’ our laughter at this droll Arabic expression was communicated to the 
whole party; and, as often happens on such occasions, the laugh was so good an 
introduction to them, that whenever I passed by the café, some one in that Turk- 
ish lounging-place was sure to invite me to a pipe and coffee, and the ‘ Bogh- 
Gadli’ if not there was sent for, to talk for their amusement, though no one knew 
a word of Arabic.” 

There is a good account of the superstitions of the different peoples or 
tribes that inhabit these countries. The following passage contains a 
‘curious idea of witchcraft, in one part of it akin to the British notion of 
the nightly meetings that Burns has made memorable in “ Tam 0’ Shanter.” 

“ The Vistize, or Viéstizze, (witches,) are married women, who have led a bad 
tife, and who have made a compact with the Devil. Even while living, their spi- 
Tits leave their bodies, and, flying about by night as sparks of fire, inflict great in- 
juries on those they dislike. They unite together in numbers, and hold acon- 
sultation, beneath some large walnut-tree, respecting the calamity they shall bring 
upon them. If a husband suspects his wife to be one of this community, he waits 

she is asleep in bed, and then turns her head where her feet were; so that the 

irit on its return, being unable to reénter the body, is obliged to request him to 
ce it in its original position. The discovery, however, is far from agreeable, as 
lives in constant fear that she will do him some injury: but I could not dis- 
cover that this notion had the effect of improving the treatment of women by 
their husbands. 

“Lovrich says the witches sometimes assume the form of a butterfly; and 
that they are mostly old maids, who, having arrived at a certain age without find- 
ing husbands, out of spite take to witchcraft; their particular pleasure being to eat 
the hearts of those they hate. Their general meetings are held on the vigils of 
St. a and St. John (the 23d of June). ‘On the latter night, whoever can 

ther the seeds of the fern may acquire a knowledge of all events, and learn the 
Seaghts of every one: but this the witches prevent, by hiding them; and the 
Morlachi, who suppose that the seeds are not be found at any other time, are ig- 
norant of their being at the back of the leaf.’” 

A capital map is attached to the work; and its pages teem with illus- 
trations, which bring the subjects before the eye with a clearness that no 
description could attain. In landscapes, or scenes where action and cos- 
tume are the principal features, the plates perhaps are only like explana- 
tory notes—helps to a clearer idea of what we could dimly hammer out. 
In the antiquities they are a necessity, whether we have a mere outline, 
or-a finished picture, as in the remains of Diocletian's Palace. 





DICKENS'S HAUNTED MAN. 


Wuarever is intended for popularity must be broad and plain. The 
production may be full of faults of detail, false views, and offences against 
taste, or even against nature; the very breadth itself may be incompletely 
wrought out, and rather suggested than presented: with all this, a ge. 
neral idea plainly indicated, that hits the popular taste, and leans to the 
side of open-handed rather than of prudent virtue, will carry the day 
against technical excellencics, or beauties of parts, or justness of con- 
clusion. 

It was such breadth and plainness which gave attraction to the serial 
publications of Dickens, in despite of the limited range of his subjects, 
the deficiency of his story and its structure, and the literalness of his 
composition, not always animated by a vital spirit,—for the cant and 
claptrap rather aided than injured his popularity. His Christmas tales 
have always struck us as being inferior to his pictures of daily life, and 
as owing their circulation to the author’s name rather than to their own 
merits. He wanted grace, refinement, and spirituality, in his superna. 
tural creations ; while his allegories were clumsy, and not always clear, 
Still his drift was apprehensible, and the composition had the kind of 
matter in it which is usually found in the books of Dickens. 

The present tale is deficient in both those traits. The purpose of the 
book is not very intelligible; the story or means by which the purpose 
should be attained does not reach its end either naturally or consistently 
with itself; no interest is felt in the story, because the reader cannot 
make it out; and the pieces of it (they are scarcely parts) are a mere re- 
petition of stock matter,—a poor family, happy while they are satisfied, 
uncomfortable when the members become sour and indifferent towards 
one another; a young student, overtaken by illness and poverty away 
from home ; and one of those excellent women whose simple kindness 
would “ make a sunshine in the shady place.” The writing is perhaps 
better than usual—there is jess of stilt and struggle about it: but it is 
too often artificial; and, unluckily, the author seems altogether to have 
depended upon mere writing for his effects. 

So far as we can comprehend its aim, The Haunted Man is intended 
to impress the superiority of kindly feelings over abstruse knowledge, 
and to show that by getting rid of sensibility we destroy the comfort 
of others without advancing our own. Mr. Redlaw, “ the haunted man,” 
is a professor of chemistry, who is beset by a shadow of himself; but 
why or wherefore, appeareth not. To get rid of this being, he accepts its 
offer to “forget the sorrow, wrong, and trouble "he has known, but 
“no knowledge, no result of study.” The Ghost’s gift, however, is 
infectious : the professor introduces trouble and dissension into the 
family of the poor newsvender, merely by calling to see their student- 
lodger; the student gets dissatisfied with his kindly and volunteer nurse, 
Milly, solely in consequence of Mr. Redlaw’s call. William Swidger, Mil- 
ly’s husband, becomes disrespectful to his old father on Mr. Redlaw’s ap- 
pearance ; a profligate son, who is dying in penitence, turns obdurate 
when the chemist approaches his bedside. Finding the danger of his gift, 
Mr. Redlaw has the grace to avoid Milly ; but the only person who can 
resist him is a ragged, outcast, beggar boy,— intended to show that intel- 
lectual indifference and the hardness of brutality meet together as “ ex 
tremes”; while the beggar boy is made to illustrate the blue book conclu- 
sions touching education, public health bills, and ragged schools. 

“You speak to me of what is lying here,’ the Phantom interposed, and pointed 
with its finger to the boy. 

“ *T do,’ returned the Chemist. ‘You know what I would ask. Why has this 
child alone been proof against my influence; and why, why, have I detected in its 
thoughts a terrible companionship with mine?’ 

“ * This,’ said the Phantom, pointing to the boy, ‘is the last, completest illus 
tration of a human creature utterly bereft of such remembrances as you have 
yielded up. No softening memory of sorrow, wrong, or trouble, enters here; be- 
cause this wretched mortal from his birth has been abandoned to a worse condi- 
tion than the beasts, and has within his knowledge no one contrast, no human- 
izing touch, to make a grain of such a memory spring up in his hardened breast. 
All within this desolate creature is barren wilderness. All within the man bereft of 
what you have resigned is the same barren wilderness. Wo to such a man! 
Wo, tenfold, to the nation that shall count its monsters, such as this lying here, 
by hundreds and by thousands !’ 

“ Redlaw shrunk appalled from what he heard. 

“* There is not,’ said the Phantom, ‘one of these—not one—but sows a har- 
vest that mankind must reap. From every seed of evil in this boy a field of ruin 
is grown that shall be gathered in, and garnered up, and sown again in many 
places in the world, until regions are overspread with wickedness enough to raise 
the waters of another Deluge. Open and unpunished murder in a city’s streets 
would be less guilty in its daily toleration than one such spectacle as this.’ 

“ It seemed to look down upon the boy in his sleep. Redlaw too looked down 
upon him with a new emotion. 

“There is not a father,’ said the Phantom, ‘ by whose side in his daily or his 
nightly walk these creatures pass; there is not a mother among all the ranks of 
loving mothers in this land; there is no one risen from the state of childhood but 
shall be responsible in his or her degree for this enormity; there is not a country 
throughout the earth on which it would not bring a curse; there is no religion 
—_ earth that it would not deny; there is no people upon earth it would not put 
to shame.’ 

“ The Chemist clasped his hands, and looked with trembling fear and pity 
~~ the sleeping boy to the Phantom standing above him with its finger pointing 

own. 

“ * Behold, I say,’ pursued the spectre, ‘ the perfect type of what it was your 
choice to be. Your influence is powerless here, because from this child's bosom 
you can banish nothing: his thoughts have been in ‘ terrible companionship’ with 
yours, because you have gone down to his unnatural level. He is the growth of 
man’s indifference; you are the growth of man’s presumption. The beneficent 
design of Heaven is in each case overthrown; and from the two poles of the im- 
material world you come together.’” 

In the end, the chemist recovers his feelings ; Milly works a happy 
change upon all the rest ; and the affair is wound up, as usual, with a 
Christmas dinner. 


THACKERAY'’S DOCTOR BIRCH. 
Tue breadth and clearness in which the Christmas Fancy of Mr. Dickens 
is deficient are preéminent in Doctor Birch and his Young Friends, 
by Mr. M. A. Titmarsh; while there is an individuality stamped upon 
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its general features that prevents any approach to vagueness. In 
Doctor Birch we have the persons, the incidents, the doings, and the 
feelings, common to private academies; yet all these have a peculiar 
character of their own, which renders them appropriate only where 
they are. The pompous, prosy, sternly pedagoguish, but at bottom 
really goodnatured Dr. Birch himself—the clerical and university prig 
his son, with his imitative taste for medieval art—the head master, Prince, 
“an Oxford man too, shy, haughty, and learned; crammed with Greek, 
and a quantity of useless learning ; uncommonly kind to the small boys ; 
pitiless with the fools and the braggarts ; respected of all for his honesty, 
his learning, his bravery, (for he hit out once in a boat-row in a 
way which astonished the boys and the bargemen,) and for a latent 
power about him, which all saw and confessed somehow "—each is a 
type of a class, with personal distinctiveness superadded : and the same 
observation may be applied to the other characters, if they are less 
strongly marked. Everything in Doctor Birch, too, is clear. Not 
only are there no mere phrases to fill the ear or the page, but every 
sentence is made to contribute to the effect, like the touches of a great 
artist or the movement of one cunning in fence. There is no “ damnable 
iteration,” and very often a single sentence brings a world of character 
before the mind; especially when taken in conjunction with the capital 
coloured plates. 

In qualities of execution, Dr. Birch and his Young Friends equals 
if it does not excel “ Mrs. Perkins’s Ball,” or “Our Street”; and it 
has a distinct though slight story, which neither of those possessed: but 
the subject is not so large, or so present. We have all been at school ; 
and the picture of our old sojourning place, with its humours, its troubles, 
its tricks, and its “ characters,” has its associations ; but they are those 
of memory. The Irish adventurer, the peculiarities of the various shades 
of middle life, and the dubieties that bang upon all grades of society, are 
more contemporary in their interest. This, however, is as people feel. 
There is no question that a pleasanter hour's reading than Doctor Birch 
cannot be found either for Christmas or any other season. 

Though every sentence of Titmarsh is full of meaning, his composition 
is too quiet and of too close a tissue for presentment in detached pieces. 
Here, however, is a whole scene, cast in the dramatic form; one of the 
varieties of touch by which Titmarsh brings out the life and characters in 
Doctor Birch’s Academy at Rodwell Regis. Oh that we could add the 
pencil-sketch of tyrant Hewlett fiercely frowning in his cosy bed, and obe- 
dient Nightingale shivering and singing in his night-gown and bare feet ! 

THE DORMITORIES} 
Master Hewlett and Master Nightingale. 
(Rather a cold winter night.) 
Hewlett (flinging a shoe at Master Nightingale’s bed, with which he hits that 
young gentleman). Hullo! You! Get up and bring me that shoe. 
Nightingale. Yes, Hewlett. (He gets up.) 
Hewlett. Don't drop it, and be very careful of it, Sir. 
Nightingale. Yes, Hewlett. 

Hewlett. Silence in the Dormitory! Any boy who opens his mouth I'll mur- 
der him. Now, Sir, are not you the boy what can sing ? 

Nightingale. Yes, Hewlett. 

Hewlett. Chant then till I go to sleep; and if I wake when you stop, you'll 
have this at your head. 
Master Hewlett lays his Bluchers on the bed, ready to shy at Master 
Nightingale’s head in the case contemplated. 
Nightingale (timidly). Please, Hewlett? 
Hewlett. Well, Sir. 
Nightingale. May I put on my trousers, please ? 
Hewlett. No, Sir. Go on, or 'l— 
Nightingale, “ Through pleasures and palaces 
Though we may roam, 
Be it ever so humble, 
There’s no place like home. 
“Home, home! sweet, sweet home ! 
There’s no place like ho-ome ! 
There’s no place like home !" 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Books. 

Dalinatia and Montenegro; with a Journey to Mostar in Herzegovina, and 
Remarks on the Sclavonic Nations; the History of Dalmatia and Ragusa; 
the Uscoes, &c. By Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson, F.R.S., &c. In two vo- 
lumes. 

The Haunted Man and the Ghost's Bargain. 
time. By Charles Dickens. 

Doctor Birch and his Young Friends. By Mr. M. A. Titmarsh. 

The Saxons in England. A History of the English Commonwealth till the 

riod of the Norman Conquest. By John Mitchell Kemble, M.A, 
‘.C.P.S., Member of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Munich, and of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences at Berlin, &c. In two volumes. 

Narrative of an Expedition into Central Australia, performed under the 
Authority of her Majesty’s Government, during the years 1844, "d, and "6. 
Together with a Notice of the Province of South Australia in 1847. By 
Captain Charles Sturt, F.L.S., F.RGS., &e.; Author of “ Two Expedi- 
tions into Southern Australia.” In two volumes. 

Austria. By Edward P. Thompson, Esq., Author of “ Life in Russia; or the 
Discipline of Despotism.” 

The Christian Life; a Manual of Sacred Verse. By Robert Montgomery, 
M.A., Oxon, Author of “ The Omnipresence of the Deity,” &c. 


(Da Capo.) 





A Fancy for Christmas- 


Outlines of English Literature. By Thomas B. Shaw, B.A., Professor of 
English Literature in the Imperial Alexander Lyceum of St. Petersburg. 

Mr. Shaw is Professor of the English language in the University at St. Peters- 
urg, and has frequently been asked by his pupils for some elementary book as 
a companion to his course of lectures. This, as he truly says, did not exactly 
exist. Warton’s history, and various “specimens” with biographical notices, 
were limited to one class of literature, and frequently to some particular periods: 
Chambers’s “ Encyclopedia of English Literature” was too bulky for the purpose, 
and rather consisted of extracts with little biographical sketches, than the critical 
and historical survey of the leading phases of our literature and language, with 
estimates of the most distinguished authors, which it was Mr. Shaw’s object to fur- 
nish. Considered in this last point of view, these Outlines of English Literature 
may be recommended as a compendious but complete resumé of the subject; use- 
ful as an introduction to the pupil, as a handbook for advanced students, or us a 
“refresher” to literary men. We may not always agree with Mr. Shaw in his 
decisions, and perhaps he notices too many contemporary writers as heads of 


| schools; but his opinions are the result of thought and skill applied to a subject 
on which he is competent to pass an opinion. } 

Pictures from Revolutionary Paris, sketched during the First Phasis of the 
Revolution of 1848. By J. Palgrave Simpson, Esq., M.A. In two volumes. 

(The substance of these volumes has already appeared iu papers contributed by the 
author to Blackwood'’s Magazine, the Times, and Bentley's Miscellany. Mr. 
| Palgrave Simpson has here thrown them into a continuous form, and added mat- 
ter that did not fall in with his original purpose. The Pictures have the ad- 
vantage of being drawn from life, or at least by one who was on the spot; but the 
| style of the author of Letters from the Boule is not the best adapted for hand- 
| ling such a subject as the French Revolution. Mr. Simpson has too much the 

habit of substituting his own impressions of things for the representation of the 
things themselves. Frequently he does not so much describe, as generalize Na- 
ture into something which he deduces from her; and this, coupled with the diffuse 
style of his writings, gives to his Pictures an unsatisfying character. } 

The Letters of Rusticus on the Natural History of Godalming. Ex- 
tracted from “The Magazine of Natural History,” * The Entomological 
Magazine,” and “ The Entomologist.” 

[ These Letters on the Natural History of Godalming appeared some years ago in 
various periodicals; and having been often quoted and partially reprinted, Mr, 
Newman has determined to collect the entire series, adding, by the kindness of 
friends, some new matter, of a specifically descriptive kind, in appendices. The 
work is agreeable and something more. Its pictures of the downs, the lanes, the 
wastes, and marshes of that part of Surrey, with the vegetation that clothes and 
the creatures that animate the district, almost tempt one to wish onesself at Go- 
dalming, per rail by Guildford. Perhaps, however, The Letters of Rusticus are 
a substitute that surpasses the thing itself at this Christmas time; the style being 
so picturesque, and the wood-cuts so graphic, that we can well study “the Na- 
tural History of Godalming” by the fireside. ] 

Altham; a Tale of the Sea. In two volumes. By John S. Cummins, Esq., 
Lieutenant-Colonel Canada Militia. In two volumes. 

[ There is a knowledge of sea and land life in Altham, and some novelty of scene 
is produced by part of the tale being carried on in our North American Colonies. 
There is not enough of novelty, however, to endow Altham with any distinctive 
character over other sea fictions; and Colonel Cummins, although a solid and un- 
affected writer, is deficient in the artistical skill to make his materials tell to the 
| best advantage; while, except in nautical and colonial subjects, these materials 
are rather common in fiction. ] 

Christmas Eve; or the Story of Little Anton. A Present for Children. 
From the German. 

(“Little Anton” is an orphan, kindly adopted by a good forester. Having a ge- 
nius for painting, Anton excites the attention of an artist, who teaches him: in 
due time the orphan boy obtains the patronage of his prince, and is able to protect 
his foster-father, when threatened with ruin by the tyranny of a neighbouring 
lord. The tale is a pretty story, cleverly told in the German fashion; and as the 
leading incidents occur at Christmas, it forms a timely gift-book. } 

Oracles from the British Poets; a Drawingroom Table-Book and Pleasant 
Companion for a Round Party. By James Smith, Author of “ Rural 
Records,” &c. 

Intended to teach a kind of social game founded on “question and answer.” 

‘he game is composed of thirteen questions,—as “What is your character? ” 
“What is the personal appearance of your lover?” to each question fifty answers 
are appended, drawn from British poets: each question is read aloud by some 
one, and a number is then fixed on as the answer: this is also read out, and the 
party may be ~~ to name the author of the poetry. The idea is taken from 
an American book, but the selection is Mr. Smith's own. } 

Harebell Chimes; or Summer Memories and Musings. By A. J. Symington. 

[A collection of miscellaneous poems, mostly on summer subjects, or subjects sug- 
gested by open-air musings. They are fluent and musical enough, with a vein of 
sentiment running through them.} 

The Miscellaneous Works of Oliver Goldsmith. In two volumes. 

[ The whole of the Essays, “ The Citizen of the World,” “ The Bee,” and the Miscel- 
laneous Papers, are included in this edition; which also contains the “ Inquiry 
into the Present State of Polite Learning,” and the Lives of Parnell and Bo. 
lingbroke. The Poems, Plays, and “ Vicar of Wakefield,” of course are here; 
and the compiler of the Memoir has not overlooked the materials dug up by mo- 
dern investigation. The Miscellaneous Works of Oliver Goldsmith forms a neat 
edition of the most popular productions of that most popular author. } 

The Land We Live In; a Pictorial and Literary Sketch-book of the British 
Empire. Volume II. 

[ Windsor, Eton, Oxford, Edinburgh, Glasgow, the South-east coast from Sand- 
wich to Eastbourne, Birmingham, Bristol, the Lake District, and the Isle of Wight, 
form the subjects of this volume; and offer in their agreeable mixture of antiqua- 
rian information, actual description, and sensible reflection, a capital book for home 
reading, or as « companion to the places mentioned,—except that for the latter 
purpose the size is rather unwieldy.) 

Webster's Royal Red Book; or Court and Fashionable Register. For 
January 1849. 

[This cheap and useful guide to the gentry and_professional persons of London 
brings up all the changes to the close of the year. } 

On the Rise and Progress of Literature. By Sir Daniel K. Sandford, 
D.C.L., M.P., Professor of Greek in the University of Glasgow. 

[A reprint of the essay written to accompany the edition of the “ Popular Ency- 
We have an impression that we received and mentioned this be- 











clopsedia.” 
fore. ] 





Kings of England: a History for Young Children. : 

A Compendium of Heathen Mythology: drawn from the most Authentic 
Sources. For the use of Young Ladies. By E. A. Gibert. 

[ Two compilations intended as outlines of the subjects of which they treat.) 

Le Livre des Noms; ou le Petit Assistant Frangais ; being a distinct Arrange- 
ment of all the Nouns, as to Gender and Termination, &c. By Mademoi- 
selle Coralie. 

[A pretty little book with the French nouns exhibited alphabetically, and classi- 
tied according to gender. } 

Laneton Parsonage; a Tale for Children, on the Practical Use of a Portion 
of the Church Catechism. Third Part. By the Author of “ Amy Her- 
bert,” &c. Edited by the Reverend W. Sewell, B.D., Fellow of Exeter 
College, Oxford. 

The Poetical Works of William Motherwell. With a Memoir, by James 
M'‘Conechy, Esq. Third edition, greatly enlarged. =e 

A Sequel to the Adventures in Circassia. By the Reverend W. Wickenden, 
B.A., best known in the West as the Bard of the Forest, and in the 
as Gherei the Anglo-Circassian. 

The Fight of the Fiddlers; a Serio-Comic Verity. By G. P. R. James, Esq- 
Illustrated by H. K. Browne. 

ALMANACKS. 

Letts's Diary, or Bills-Due Book, and an Almanack, for 1849. . 

[A calendar, with a distinct business purpose in its diurnal information— 
miscellaneous tables, less trite than are usual in almanacks, and a diary 
for every day in the year—form the contents of this volume. The present 





edition is a medium oue, containing three days to a pege; but, as the business 
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world doubtless knows already “ without our telling,” Letts’s Diaries are of all 
sizes, from a week in a page of pocket-book size to the folio bound in Russia with 
a whole page to every day. } 
Letts's Indis; le Almanack, enabling Everybody to secure to himself a 
faithful Record of the Past, the Present, and the Future. 
[ The miscellaneous information of the Diary Almanack in a separate form, with 
ruled spaces for a thermometrical registry, and a line for manuscript memoranda ; 
a journal in concrete. | 
United Kingdom Life Assurance Almanack, 1849. 
[A little pocket volume; also a coloured and varnished broad-sheet almanack 
with roller and stretcher, for hanging up. Both form ingenious advertisements of 
the respectable insurance-office whose name they bear; with the further use of 
displaying the tables of premiums, and offering a practical memorandum of pay- 
ments to be made. ] 
Blackie's Literary and Commercial Almanack., 1849. 
[A tiny little book upon the plan of the lady's “ pocket-books ” of former days. ] 
ILLUSTRATED WoRKS AND PRINTS. 
The Holy Gospels; with numerous Illustrations on Wood, engraved under 
the superintendence of Mr. Charles Heath. 
[A beautifully printed book, on large paper. Each page is enclosed in a border, 
with figures and grotesques in illustration of the subject; at least every other 
contains a substantive design, let into the text. The conception of these 
lesigns seldom rises above a certain feeble propriety. Tothe greater part of them, 
including some of the best, we see the name of Mr. Warren; some appear to bear 
the name of French artists: a few of the most lifelike, if rough and uncouth, are 
by Beaucé: in others we recognize copies or paraphrases of well-known works, 
such as one that recalls to our memory West’s version of the Maries at the Tomb. 
The merit of the book, however, rests upon its careful execution and very hand- 
some getting-up. From the fullness and variety of the designs, it may occupy an 
or two very agreeably; forming, we should say, a good ornamental book for 
the table of families inclined to serious views, yet not opposed to ornate treatment 
of sacred subjects. ] 
The Rising Generation; a series of Twelve Drawings on Stone. 
Leech. From his Original Designs in the Gallery of Mr. Punch. 
= pictures of precocious boys, their gallantries and witticisms, already 
iliar to the readers of Punch. Much, however, was lost in reducing Mr. 
Leech’s designs to a smaller size and the stiffer handling of wood: in the coloured 
lithographs before us, the spirit of the artist is better preserved, the fun is more 
completely made out by the higher finish, and the humour is heightened rather 
than diminished by more of artistic grace. ] 


MUSIC. 


A Morning and Evening Cathedral Service, composed for a Chorus of four 
voices, with an Organ Accompaniment. By W. T. Best. 

Three Preludes and Fugues, composed for the Organ, with Pedal Obligato. 

By W. T. Best. 

We have already had occasion to speak of Mr. Best as an able as well 
as a sound and orthodox musician. From his published works he appears 
to have devoted himself to sacred music, and to have gone through that 
severe course of study requisite to form an ecclesiastical composer. His 
Morning and Evening Service are of great merit, and well worthy of being 
adopted in any cathedral in the kingdom. 
antiphonal, without solos; the voices on the opposite sides of the choir 
being partly responsive and partly united in full harmony. The counter- 
point is simple, without any complicated points of imitation or fugue, and 
the four parts frequently move in unisons and octaves. The modulations 
are masterly, and the whole effect is grand and solemn. 


By John 




















They are entirely choral and | 


The harmony | 


seems immaculate, except perhaps in the bar of the “ Te Deum ” at the bot- | 
tom of page 3, in the organ part, where C sharp and C natural are brought | 


so closely together as to have the effect of a “false relation.” But this, if 
an oversight, is of no great moment. 

Fugue-writing, especially for the organ, is always a part of the studies 
of an ecclesiastical musician. The preludes and fugues before us show a 
thorough acquaintance with the great models in this branch of music, from 
Sebastian Bach and Handel down to Mendelssohn; but they show also 
that the composer has escaped from the trammels of imitation, and has 
gained considerable independence of style. The second of the set, dedi- 
cated to Dr. Rimbault, is the most simple, as well as the most expressive 
and masterly. The others, with much merit, are somewhat overcrowded 
with rapid notes. They all show great knowledge of the mechanism and 
powers of the organ. 

“ O, Christmas is the season.” A Madrigal, composed by Alphonso Matthey. 

This clever composition—dedicated to the Madrigal Society of Man- 

chester—is not, strictly speaking, a madrigal. It belongs to the class of 

-ballads, or “ Fa-las,” imported from Italy, and imitated by Morley, 
Savile, and other English musicians of the Elizabethan age. They were 
originally called “ Balletti,” from which our word “ ballad” is evidently 





derived; and, being intended to be danced and sung at the same time, | 


their melody, unlike that of the madrigal proper, is rhythmical, and their 
harmony plain and simple. These lively little pieces are always used, at 
our madrigal societies, to wind up the evening after the more elaborate 
performances, and hence have come to be loosely comprehended under the 
general name of madrigal. Mr. Matthey has produced a very happy imita- 
tion of these quaint old ditties. It is in their form and style, but free, me- 
lodious, and spirited, with plain yet rich and varied four-part harmony 
It is quite the thing for a festive Christmas party, sitting round the “ Yule 
log,” and seasoning mirth with music. 





Wood's Edition of the Songs of = Edited by George Farquhar 
Graham. 

Having reviewed this work at an earlier stage of its publication, we 
mention it again chiefly for the purpose of informing our readers, that 
having brought it to the length originally intended, (namely twenty num- 
bers or two volumes,) the publishers have been induced by its favourable 
reception to continue it for ten numbers more; thus adding a third volume. 
By this extension of its plan, the work will acquire a satisfactory com- 
pleteness; for the prospective list of the contents of the additional volume 
shows that few really fine melodies and songs will be omitted. The Ap- 
pendix to the second volume contains a great deal of new and curious in- 
formation, especially respecting Burns, the heroines of several of his songs, 
and the circumstances attending their composition. It appears that the 
poet knew a great deal more about music than has been generally supposed, 
and that he even played tolerably on the violin; attainments which account 
for what has always seemed the surprising felicity with which he adapted 
his verses to the rhythm, as well as the character and expression of the 
melodies. 





BIRTHS, 


On the 13th December, at Merton, near Cove, county of Cork, the Wife of Godfre: T 
Baker, Esq., of a daughter. yt. 

On the 14th, at Richmond Lodge, Portobello, 
Esq., of Kippendavel, of a son. 

Gn the l4th, at Scruton Hall, the Lady of Henry Coore, Esq., of a daughter 

On the 15th, at Stonehouse, Plymouth, the Lady of Captain John Foote jun f 
H.M.S. Rosamond, of a son. wn @ 

On the 15th, at Brocton Hall, Staffordshire, the Lady of Major Chetwynd, late of the 
First Life Guards, of a daughter. 

On the 15th, at Sunningdale Parsonage, Berks, the Lady of the Rev. T. y, Fosbery 
of a son. y; 

On the 2/st, in Whitehall, the Wife of William Barwick Hodge of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 23d May, at St. Paul’s Church, Auckland, New Zealand, J. H. Laye Esq 
Captain in her Majesty’s Fifty-eighth Regiment, second son of the late Lieutenant. 
General Laye, Royal Artillery, to Emilia Maria Dean, second daughter of his Excel. 
lency Major-General Dean Pitt, K.H., Commanding the Forces in New Zealand, 

On the 21st October, at Dacca, William Joseph Allen, Esq., of the Bengal Civil Ser- 
vice, second son of the late Kight Rev. Joseph Allen, D.D., Lord Bishop of Ely to 
Caroline, only daughter of the Rev. H. B, Shepherd, the Hon. E. I. Company’s Chap. 
lain at Dacca. 

On the 13th December, in George Street, Edinburgh, Alfred T. Fawkes, Esq., of 
Chester Square, to Graham, eldest surviving daughter of Thomes Maitland, Esq, of 
Dundrennan, M.P., Solicitor-CGeneral for Scotland. 

On the l4th, at Long Melford, Suffolk, the Rev. Charles Chapman, late Fellow 
of King's College, Cambridge, and Vicar of Prescot, Lancashire, to Mary, eldest 
daughter of the late Richard Westhorp, Esq., of Long Melford. 

On the Lith, at Shipton-on-Cherwell, the Rev. H. J. Passand, Rector of Shipton, 
to Catherine, youngest daughter of William Turner, Esq., of Shipton House, 

On the 18th, at Colinton, by the Rev. Lewis Balfour, George William Balfour, Esq., 
M.D., Cramond, to Agnes, eldest daughter of George Thomson, Esq., Woodend, 
Kilmarnock. 

On the 18th, at Bassaly Church, William Henry Marsham Style, eldest son of Cap- 
tain Style, R.N., Bicester House, Oxon, to Rosamond Marian, eldest daughter of Sir 
Charles Morgan, Bart., of Tredegar Park, Monmouthshire. 

On the 19th, at St. John’s, Paddington, Sir Offey Wakeman, Bart., of Perdiswell, 
Worcester, to Mary Smith, only daughter of the late Thomas Adlington, Esq., of Clap- 
ham Common, 

On the 2st, at All Souls’ Church, Marylebone, Unwin Heathcote, Esq., of Lincoln’s 
Inn, Barrister-at-law, to Frances Maria, third daughter of the Right Hon. Sir James 
Wigram, Vice-Chancellor. 


N.B. the Lady of John Stirling, 


DEATHS. 

On the Ist December, at Leacamhilidh, Arran, Janet M‘Kelvie; in her 103d year 
She was contined to her bed with rheumatism for eight years past, but her mental 
faculties were unimpaired, and she had an excellent memory. Her character was exem- 
plary. She had never been married. 

On the 5th, at Malta, William Henry Hotham, Esq., Lieutenant Forty-fourth Kegi- 
ment, eldest son of the Hon. Captain Hotham, R.N. 

On the 13th, Richard Edgcumbe, Esq., of Edgcumbe House; in his 78th year. 

On the 15th, at Brighton, Mary, Relict of Henry Sutton, Esq., of Kentish Town; in 
her 94th year. 

On the 15th, at Ashmans, Louisa, eldest daughter of E. S. Gooch, Esq., M.P. ; in her 
19h year. 

On the 15th, in Albemarle Street, John Harris, Esq., M.D., and Fellow of the Royal 
College of Physicians. 

On the 16th, at Palgrave, the Rev. James Cox, D.D., Rector of Palgrave, Vicar of 
Dinham, and formerly Master of Gainsborough School ; in his 84th year. 

On the 16th, in Park Street, Westminster, the Hon. Lady Hope, Widow of the late 
Admiral Sir George Hope, K.C.B., and sister of George Lord Kennaird. 

Ou the 17th, at North Pickenham Rectory, near Swaffham, the Rev. Jonathan 
Townley, Vicar of Steepie Bumpstead, Essex; in his 74th year. 

On the {7th, at Neweastle, Ireland, Captain Jules Isham Routh, Twenty-third Royal 
Welsh Fusiliers, of typhus fever, caught in the execution of his duty as temporary Poor- 
law Inspector; in his 26th year. 

On the 2Ist, Colonel William Tyrwhitt Drake, of Little Shardeloes, formerly of the 
Royal Horse Guards Blue. 





COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 


Tuesday, December 19. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Rigg and Bottomley, Bradford, Yorkshire, worsted-stuaff manufacturers—Jones and 
Co. Liverpool, rope-makers— Murray and Co. Portman Street, dressmakers; as far as 
regards E. J. Russell—Bromhead and Merryshaw, Brooks Market, butchers—J. and 8. 
Poyser, Manchester, engravers—Von Zabiensky and Vom Dorp, Great St. Helen’s, 
merchants —Taylor and Briggs, Milnthorpe, tlax-spinners—Crooks and Street, Buck- 
ingham Street, victuallers—Waller and Livsey, Rochdale, brass-founders-—Knight and 
Sons, Tewkesbury, builders—Webber and Toms, Plymouth, coach-proprietors —Butler 
and Hopkins, Aldermanbury, wadding-manufacturers —Ward and Hart, Bankside, fire- 
brick-merchants—Child and Son, Edinburgh, china-merchants—Murchie and Fowler, 
Glasgow, curled-hair-manufacturers— Robson and Co. and Stewart and Co. Glasgow, 
tea-dealers ; as far as regards J. Stewart. 

BANKRUPTS. 

3eTTY, Georce LockYeER, Taunton, baker, to surrender Dec. 28, Jan. 31: solicitors, 
Messrs. Baker and Co. Lime Street; Mr. Stogdon, Exeter; Mr. Penny, Taunton; offi- 
cial assignee, Mr. Hirtzel, Exeter. 

CURRIE, GILBERT, Church Row, Islington, o!l-warehouseman, Dec. 29, Feb. 2: 
tor, Mr. Cattarns, Mark Lane; official assignee, Mr. Cannan, Birchin Lane. 

Cooke, Henry Doveta , Liverpool, dealer in paper-hangings, Jan. 5, 23: sol'citors, 
Messrs. Gregory and Co. Bedtord Row; Mr. Hampson, Manchester; Mr. Woodburn, 
Liverpool ; official assignee, Mr. Bird, Liverpool. 

GoMME, JOHN SHIELDS, Angel Terrace, Hammersmith, cabinet-maker, Dec. 29, Jan. 
30: solicitor, Mr. Tate, Basinghall Street ; official assignee, Mr. Stansfeld, King’s Arms 
Yard. 

Mornaison, Joun, Beiuliew Hill, Norwood, coal-merchant, Jan. 1 solicitor, Mr. 
Silvester, Great Dover Street ; official assignee, Mr. Turquand, Guildhall Chambers. 

TEALL, Jonn, Bampton, corn-dealer, Jan. 2, 30: solicitors, Mr. Close, St. Mildred’s 
Court; Mr. Rose, Bampton ; official assignee, Mr. Edwards, Old Jewry. 

Upton, Roger, Dawlish, grocer, Dec. 28, Jan. 31: solicitors, Mr. Terrell, Gray's Inn; 


——-- 














solici- 





» 29: 





| Mr. Terrell, Exeter ; oficial assignee, Mr. Hernaman, Exeter. 


DIVIDENDS. 
Jan. 11, Pyman, St. Osyth, Essex, corn-merchant—Jan. 11, Read, Great Marylebone 

Street, tailor—Jan. 11, Foster, Barge Yard, East India merchant—Jan. 11, speller, 
High Street, Shoreditch, cheesemonger—Jan. 11, Butt, Croydon, ironmonger—Jan. 
11, Williams, Colchester, hat-maker—Jan. 11, Morgan, Peckham Walk, coal-merchant 
—dJan. 11, Gloge, Portsmo th, tailor—Jan. 11, Wilkins and Evans, Trowbridge, woollen- 
drapers—Jan. 11, Pearse, Andover, ironmonger—Jan. 12, Chambers sen. New Bond 
Street, banker—Jan. 12, Hill, Gray’s Iun Lane, brewer—Jan. 22, Hughes, Tredegar, 
grocer—Jan. 11, Toogood, Cwm Brane, Monmouthshire, grocer—Jan. 11, Kay, Tot- 
tington Lower End, Lancashire, corn-dealer—Jan. 11, Greenwood and Bateman, Bury, 
Lancashire, joiners—Jan. 11, Broadbent and Hughes, Walmersiey cum Shuttleworth, 
Lancashire, paper-makers—Jan. 16, Matthews, Chipping Norton, banker—Jan. 12, 
Robson, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, grocer—Jan. 15, Emmerson, North Shields, bauker— 
Jan. 12, Smith jun. Stockton, earthenware-manufacturer. 

CERTIFICATES 

To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 


Jan. 10, Hubbard, Dorking, linendraper— Jan. 19, Battie, Erith, victualler—Jan. 11, 
Chappell, Great Marlborough Street, surgeon—Jan. 11, Bignell, Codicote, Hertford 
shire, tailor—Jan. 11, Evans, Gilbert Street, Oxford Street, wine-merchant- Jan. 11, 


Mann, Adam Street, Adelphi, lithographic printer—Jan 16, Turk, Stow in the Wold, 
innholder--Jan. 12, Shackell, Regent’s Canal, coal-tar-manufacturer—Jan. 12, Smith 
jun. Stockton, earthenware-manufacturer—Jan. 11, Kay, Tottington Lower End, 
Lancashire, corn-dealer Jan. 12, Denton, Gorton, Lancashire, hat-manufacturer—Jan. 
10, Sibson, the Grove, near Wrexham, cattle-dealer—Jan. 10, Martin, Birkenhead, 
innkeeper—Jan. 10, Glynn, Liverpool, broker. 
To be confirmed unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before Jan. 9. 

Betts, Winchester, upholsterer—Porter, Great Tower Street, wine-merchant—Stray, 

Lambeth Walk, hat-manufacturer. 
DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Cahan, Strand, tailor; first div. of 9d. Dec. 20, and three subseq 

Mr. Turguand, Guildhall Chambers—Every sen._Lewes, iron-founder ; 





t Wednesdays ; 
first div. of 10s. 
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Dec. 20, and three subsequent Wednesdays; Mr. Turquand, Guildhall Chambers— 





| 


Arnold, Apsley Guise, Bedfordshire, carpenter; first div. of 3s. 2d. Dec. 20, and three | 


gubsequent Wednesdays; Mr. Turquand, Guildhall Chambers—Eckstein, Notting Hill, 


ironmonger ; first div. of ljd. Dec. 20, and three subsequent Wednesdays; Mr. Tur- | 


quand, Guildhall Chambers— Winton and Co. Wood Street, warehousemen ; fourth div. 

of 8d. on the separate estate of J. Webber, Dec. 20, and three subsequent Wednesdays ; 
Mr. Turquand, Guildhall Chambers— Watts, Ashton-under-Lyne, draper; first div. of 
Ss. any Tuesday ; Mr. Hobson, Manchester—Acomb, Blackburn, draper ; tirst div. of 
5s. any Tuesday ; Mr. Hobson, Manchester— Edmunds, Lowndes Street, Knightsbridge, 
nosier; final div. of 2d. Dec. 21, and three subsequent Thursdays; Mr. Stansfeld, 
King’s Arms Yard—Solomon, Strand, tailor; second div. of 4d. Dec. 21, and three 
subsequent Thursda, Mr. Stansfeld, King’s Arms Yard—Maunder, Peei’s Place, Ken- 
sington Gravel pits, baker; first div. of Ys. 6d. Dec. 21, and three subsequent Thurs- 

days; Mr. Stansfeld, King’s Arms Yard—Blenkarn, Chancery Lane, law-stationer ; 
first div. of 6s. 8d. Dec. 21, and three subsequent Thursdays; Mr. Stansfeld, King’s 
Arms Yard— Marshall, Plymouth, draper; third div. of 6d. Dee. 21, and three subse- 
quent Thursdays ; Mr. Stansfeld, King’s Arms Yard—lHall, Horncastle, seed-merchant ; 
first div. of Is. Dec. 22, or any subsequent Friday ; Mr. Carrick, Hull—Harper, Dudley, 








mercer; first div. of 4s. Dec. 26, or any subsequent Tuesday ; Mr. Fraser, Manchester. | 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Piper, East Craigs, near Edinburgh, coach-contractor, Dec. 26, Jan. 15--Fenton 
and Co. Leith, shipowners, Dec. 22, Jan. 15—Anderson, Leith, merchant, Dec. 26, 
Jan. 16—Wilson, Airdrie, grocer, Dec. 27, Jan. 17 —M‘Kean, Fordel, Fifeshire, mer- 
chant, Dec. 26, Jan. 16—Angus, Bathgate, merchant, Dec. 28, Jan. 18—Lloyd and 
Simpson, Edinburgh, stationers, Dec. 25, Jan. 15. 





Friday, December 22. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Heath and Hatton, Macclesfield, silk-dyers— Watkins and Smith, Tottenham Court 
Road, linendrapers—Handley and Kirby, Warwick, solicitors — Burchell and Co. Parlia- 
ment Street, attornies; as tar as regards G. A. Kilgour—Cadman and Co. Sheffield, 
steel-converters—Gordon and Tombs, Poultry, paper-hangcers—Allwood and Phillips, 
Theobald’s Road, hosiers—R. B. Arnold and W. D. Arnold, 
Farrar and Sorley, Huddersfield, oil-merchants—Wade and Haigh, Newington Cause- 
way, iron-founders— Hughes and Co. Clement's Inn, attornies; as far as regards H. 
Hughes— Wallace and Clough, Blyth, drapers—Culdehy and Forrest, Manchester, 
wine-merchants— Wall and Hiscoke, Richinond, Surrey, printers —Weippert and Follitt, 
lessees of the Svirecs Dansantes, Casile Street, Oxtord Street—G. Fulcher and H. 
Fulcher, Osborne Street, Whitechapel, distillers—Phillips and Purnell, Hart Street, 
Cripplegate, hot-pressers—Hawkins and Reeve, Hadleigh, plumbers —Taylor and Par- 











ath, Wine-merchants— | 


butt, Wells, maltsters—Hardy and Co. Plymonth, » ine-merchants; as far as regards 


J. Hardy— Smith and Co. Stockton, Durham, railway coutractors; as far as regards 
J. Smith— Davis and Co. Pimlico, lime-burners; as far as regards E. 8. Davis—Plrice 
and Co. Lombard Street, perfumers; as tar as regards R. Prix 

BANKRUPTCIES ANNULLED. 

Epmonpson, Joun, Warrington, miller. 

Norton, WILLIAM, Penzance, ironmonger. 

OpensuawW, RicuakpD WALKER, Birkenead, wine-merchant. 

BANKKUPTS. 

Bouton, JoEL, Tooley Street, baker, to surrender Dec. 50, Feb. 3: solicitor, Mr. 
Sprigge, Basinghall Street ; official as-ignee, Mr. Green, Guildhall Chambers. 

GLADSTONE, GEORGE JosErH, Blackwall, shipwright, Jan. 1, Feb. 5: solicitors, 
Messrs. Roy, Lothbury ; official assignee, Mr. Graham, Coleman Street, 

HALL, Joun, Shrewsbury, Gey one 10, 30: solicitor, Mr. Hodgson, 
Birmingham ; official assignee, . Whitmore, Birmingham. 

HALL junior, Jou, a timber-merchant, Jan. 10, 30: solicitors, Messrs. 
Gordon, Shrewsbury; Mr. Hodgson, Birmingham; official assignee, Mr. Valpy, Bir- 
mingham. 

Hitt, Tuomas, Redditch, Worcestershire, builder, Jan. 11, Feb. 8: solicitors, Mr. 
Browning, Redditch; Mr. Hodgson, Birmingham; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, 
Birmingham. 

Hogson, JAMEs and CuaRr.es, Enfield, stone-masons, Dec. 28, Feb 1: solicitor, Mr. 
Atkinson, Carey Street, official assignee, Mr. Johnson, Basinghall Street. 

Jackson junior, Josern, Shelfield, Staffordshire, miller, Jan. 9, Feb. 13: solicitors, 
Messrs. Duignan and Hemmant, Walsall ; official assignee, Mr. V i 

MILLWARD, EpMunNbD, Cambridge, coach-builder, Jan. 1, Feb. 5 
Baddeley, Leman Strect; Mr. King, Camb idge ; official assignee, Mr. Turquand, 
Guildhall Chambers. 








Paine, Duke, Worthing, auctioneer, Dec. 30, Feb. 10: solicitors, Messrs. Rodgers | 


and Pagden, King Street, Cheapside ; official assignee, Mr. Green, Guildhall Chambers. 

RaMsrForpD, Joun, Leamington Priors, coal-merchant, Jan. 11, Feb. 7: solicitors, Mr. 
Heath, Warwick ; Messrs. Motteram and Co. Birmingham ; official assignee, Mr. Chris- 
tie, Birmingham, 

Rowinson, GEORGE, South Audley Street, victualler, Jan. 2, Feb. 6: solicitor, Mr. 
Moon, Adam Street ; official assignee, Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane. 

Scott, Jonn, Devonport, jeweller, Jan. 2, 24: solicitors, Mr. Penkivil, West 
Street, Finsbury Circus; Messrs. Beer and Rundle, Devonport; Mr. Stogdon, Exeter; 
Official assiguee, Mr. Hernaman, Exeter. 

THOMAS, SAMUEL Joun, London Road, surgeon, Dec. 29, Feb. 2: solicitor, Mr. Foord, 
Old Broad Street: official asssgnee, Mr. Pennell, Guiidhall Chambers, 

WILLIAMSON, CHARLES, Manchester, starch-manufacturer, Jan. 5, Feb. 
Mr. Abbott, Lincoln's Inn Fields; Mr. Slater, Manchester: official assignee, 
son, Manchester. 








solicitors, 
Mr. Hob- 





DIVIDENDS. 

Jan. 12, Burt, High Street, Newington butts, grocer—Jan. 16, Clode, Windsor, corn 
merchant—Jan, 15, Wilton, Upper St. Martin’s Lane, victualler—Jan. 15, Goddard, 
Leicester, tea-dealer— Jan. 19, Mobbs, Alfred Place, BKrompion, coal-merchant—Jan. 
19, Boddington, Manchester, hop-dealer—Jan. 19, Freeman, Croydon, grocer—Jan. 15, 
Jones, Liverpool, linendraper—Jan. 23, Green, Leeds, plaid manutacturer—Jan. 16, 
Cousens, Lianelly, engineer—Jan. 15, Newton, Stockton, Durham, ship-builder—Jan. 
16, J. and C. D. Matthews, Chipping Norton, bankers—Jan. 16, Stott, Liverpool, laceman. 

CERTIFICATES. 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

Jan. 16, Wilt *, ver St. Martin’s Lane, victualler—Jan. 12, Banks, Lymington, 
builder—Jan. 12, T raylor, Noble Street, < , Mastin’ 8-le-Grand, victvaller—Jan. 12, sims, 
Upper Ground Street, wharfinger—Jan, 12, Wilson, Woolwich, grocer—Jan. 13, Buck- 
land, Charles Street, Manchester Penney saheubannas —Jan. 15, Wait, Bristol, stock- 
broker—Jan. 16, Cousens, Lianelly, engineer—Jan. 15, Emmerson, North shields, 
banker—Jan. 26, Thompson, Leeds, tea-dealer— Jan. 27, Gylby, East Redford, apothe- 




















cary—Jan. 28, Hanmer, Upper Lawn, Shropshire, cattle-dealer—Jan. 15, Evans, Li- | 


verpool, butcher—Jan. 15, Feeny, Liverpool, hotelkeeper--Jan. 20, Hall, Kington, 
Herefordshire, miller. 
10 be confirmed unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before Jan. 12. 

Robinson, Nantwich, cheese-factor—Hemiugway, Liverpool, merchant—Henderson, 
Belfast, bookseller— Dillon, Hereford, brazier—Cole, Birkenhead, estate-agent— Mad- 
dock, Liverpool, tallow-chandler—Green, Liverpool, wine-imerchant Walton, Wardour 
Street, victualler—Ilawkins, Pennard, Glamorganshire, farmer—Bell, Prittiewell, 
Essex, builder— S.and E. Handscomb, Woburn, dealers in watches —Hutcheus, Portsea, 
timber-merchant—Adkin, Queen’s Koad, Notting Hill, buildcr—Hinuton, Pudding Lane, 
bricklayer—Harper, Dudley, mercer—Field, Barge Yard, warehouseman. 

DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Leadbeater, Manchester, merchant ; third div. of 3jd. Dec. 26, or any subsequent 
Tuesday ; Mr. Fraser, Mauchester—Hesketh, Manchester, straw-bonnet-dealer ; first 
div. of 2s. 6d. Dec. 26, or any subsequent Tuesday ; Mr. Fraser, Manchester—Clunes, 
Brydges Street, pawnbroker ; div. of 9s. Dec. 20, or any subseyguent Wednesday ; Mr. 
Follett, Basinghall Street—Oldham, Wood Street, silk-warehouseman ; div. of 8d. Dec 











20, or any subsequent Wednesday ; Mr. Follett, Basinghall street—Penmin, Sunder- | 


land, iroumonger ; first div. of 6d. Dec. 23, or any subsequent Saturday ; Mr. Baker, 
Newcastle-upon-Ty ne—Lovesy, Cheltenham, librarian ; first div. of 7s. 6d. Dec. 27, or 
any subsequent Weduesday ; Mr. Miller, Bristol —Betts, Cardiff, grocer ; third div. of 
l$d. (in addition to 7s. 7§d. already paid,) Dec. 27, or any subsequent Wednesday ; Mr. 
Miller, Bristol—Hulme and Braggard, Liverpool, rope-manutacturers ; first giv. of 5s, 
5d. Dec. 18, or any subsequent Monday ; Mr. Bird, Liverpoo!—Towerson, Tudholes, 
Cumberland, miller ; third div. of ls. 4d. Dec. 23, or any subsequent Saturday ; Mr. 








Wakley, Newcastle-upon-Tyne—Strawson and Young, Louth, chemists ; second and | 


final div. of 1s. 23d. on new proofs, together with first div. of 7s. any Friday; Mr. 
Carrick, Hull. 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 


Bruce, Fraserburgh, shipmaster, Dec. 23, Jan. oe Beauly, innkeeper, | 


Dec. 27, Jan. 20 -M‘Dougall, Glasgow, dyer, Dec. 29, Jan. 30—Wilson, Lrongray, 
insurance-broker, Dec. 28, Jan. 18. 





[ Want of room compels us to postpone the Military Gazette. } 


PRICES CURKENT, 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Saturd. | Monday Fucstey. Wednes., Thurs. 












3 per Cent Consols.. 








Ditto for Account.... see ao | 
3 per Cents Reduced . 8S et bog 
34 per Cents “I | &r 
Long Annui aa & & te 
Bank Stock ,7 per ‘Cent ° o-s } leu ls¥¢@ } — 

India Stock, 10g ....... ° shut | — — _ 
Exchequer Bilis, 2d. and 2bd. ‘perdien .. 0 4lpm! 40-41 =| 48-41 43-39 44-09 
Endia Bonds, 43 per Cent ....... ....++- | — | 36pm 38 38 37 








FOREIGN FUNDS 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 




















Austrian ......... || Massachusetts (Ste wating). 4 Pp. Cty 
Belgian .. }! Mexican . 

| }| Michigan .........+ «sees - = 
Brazilian . || Mississippi Sterling). 6 - 
Buenos Ayres .. | New York (1658 - 
Chilian .... || Ohio . - 
Danish . | Pe nnsylvania . - 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilde rs) | Peruvian ° - 
Ditto . . | a - 
Frenc |) Ditto ......0s00. - 
Ditto ‘ || Russian =| 
Indiana (Ste rling) '| Spanish ... - 
SNK .nasense bison || Ditto. nape - | 
Kentucky .... ....+. || Ditto Passive) ones 

Louisiana (sterling) i} Ditto (Deferred) .... «++. ‘ 


Venezuela Active ° 


Maryland (Sterling). 





























SHARES. 
Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Rattwars— j | Baxnas— 
Caledonian. ........ ssees 21 Australasia .......cecsscees ese } 
Edinburgh and Glasgow 3y British North ‘Ame rican .... | 
Eastern Counties. cose ° +} 12s Colonial .......... ee | 
Great Northern .. seeeeee | by} Commercial of L ondon . | 
Great North of Eugland « oe -e0ece | 228 } London and We stminster r 
Great Western .. ences 79 | London Joint Stock ....... | 
Hull and Selby..... ' 99 | National of lreland.... .... 
Lancashire and Yorks ‘hire ° -j — | National Provincial ....... 
Lancaster and Carlisle .......... 49 | Provincial of Lreland.........- 
London Brighton and South Coast 309 } Union of Australia .......... 
London and Blackwall. ........} B) | Union of London 2... sseeeees 
London and North-western | 12 } Minee— } 
Midiand . 83 }  Bolanos ...... secesessenees | 
North British . one i 153 Brazilian Imperial . senenese 
Northern and Easte rn. eee j— Ditto (St. John Del Hey veccee 
South-eastern and Dover ...... | 233 ! Cobre Copper... sseceeee . 
South- western . 40g | MisceLLannous— 
York, New cast! 25 H Australian eeeeel 
York and North Midland ....... } 52 } Canada . . 
Docas— } General Ste am sovcescees «| 
East and West India. ......... | 1173 } Peninsular and Oriental Steam | 
London .......++. . | — ' Roya! Mail Steam.......... 
St. Katherine... coves 728 South Australian.. 





BANK OF ENGLAND 
An Account, pursuant to the Act7th and Sth Victoria, cap. 32, for the week 
on Saturday, the 16th day of December 1546, 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 
Notes issued ...se+-seeeeeeees £27,982,125 Government Debt ..... 
Other Securities 
Gold Coin and Bullion 


















| Silver Bullion ........ 
| 
£27,982,125 | 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Proprietors’ Capital «+ £14,553,000 Government Securities, 
Rest se 625 scene ° 3,376,688 cluding Dead We nelle 413, 
Public Deposits ovece 7 908 643 Other securities © 0 
Other Deposits . ‘ 9,249,649 Notes ...... ee coos Al 
Seven Day and other Bilis . 056,086 Gold and Silvel r ce OIN «2600s ee 
£56 "052,786 j £36 


ending 





329 012 
069 617 
246 410 
007 747 


052,786 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners of National Debt & Dividend Accta, 


BULL ION. Per oz METALS Per ton. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard .. £317 9 | Copper, British Cakes £79 lu 0 » 90 
Foreign Goldin Coin, P. eheceaestan : 0 O | tron, British Bars.... 6 0 0 600 
New Dollars ......... ; 4 9 } Lead, British Pig .... 16 0 0.. 0 0 @ 
Silver in Bars, Standard 6 « es © ° 4 ig | steel, English eheae oo¢.. @©¢08@ 





GRAIN, Mark Lane, December 22 








& 4. | . o- a & 

Wheat, R. New one | Rye .. Maple.. .. 36to37 | Oats, Feed. 17 wif 

7 | Barley .. j White..... 30-31 Fine. 18-19 

} Mailing. 30 - 31 Boilers ... 32~—34 | Poland 20-2) 

} Malt, Ord.... 63—55 | Beans,Ticks. 3 | rine. 21 2 

oo 4 Fine. .... 57—58 Old. ..... 32 Potto .23 24 

Super. New .. 62—54 | Peas,Hog... 32-35 | Harrow. Fine. 24-26 

AVERAGE PKICES OF CORN DUTY ON FPOREIGN CORN 
Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and WV ales. For the present Week 
Wheat..... 50s. dd.) Rye ... .... 308. 3d| Wheat...... 7s Od. 
Barley ..... 32 7 Beans .... .. 364 Harley .... 2 0 


Oats... .... WIL | Peas ........ 39 Oats .. 
Weekly Averages for the Week ending December 16. 
Wheat, 47s. 6d. . harley, Sis. id —Vats, | 18s lid.—KRye, 









































9s. Bd.—Keans, 4.3 3d.—Peas, 38s. 1d, 


FLOUR. PROVISIONS. 
Town-made ......... persack 46s, to 49s. | Butter--Kest Fresh, i6s. per dos 
Seconds ... 43 — 45 | Carlow, 3/. 10s. to 44. 2s. per ewt. 
Essex and Suffolk. on ‘board ship = — 43 | Bacon, Irish .. ....... .perewt. 620.— 56s, 
Norfolk and Stockton ....... — #0 } Cheese, Cheshire cc.cccee 1 = 
Bran. ... . . per quarter * - 0 Derby Plain oo — 6 
Pollard, fine.. o-— 0 | Hams, York . ....... “a —- 8 
Bread, 694. to 84. ‘the ab. loaf. Eggs, French, per 120, 6s 6a to 9» Od 
BUTCHEKS' MEAT. 
NewGatse aND LEADENHALL.* SMITerIELD.” Heap ov Carrir at 
s. 4 s. ad. sad s. d sd sd SeITHEIELD 
Beef.. 3 Oto 3 404 0 2Wtwod Oto4 4 { Friday. Monday, 
Mutton 3 0—3 G6@~—4@ 2 .wuese 34-4 4-—5 2] Reasts 1,133 é 3,7 
Veal.. 3 O—4 O—4 6 3 8—4 4€—410| sheep. 2,760 .... 16.000 
Pork. 4 0—4 8—5 4 46—4 &6—5 6 | Cuives. 148. 174 
Lamb. 0 O0—v O0O—0 0 oo—0 0—0 0} Pigs 190 20 
To sink ik the | offal, , ber Sib 
Pol ATOES. 
Kent Pockets . +». 524. to 70s.' York Regents .. -+.+perton.120+. wo 140s, 
Choice ditto. . oe. coone CO — 120 Scotch Reds .. 2... .cceseceee 110 ~—120 
Sussex Pockets ...... creoe 4 = 8 Devons. ee cece .coe.cc0e o-—- 0 
Fine ditto ...... ..- corscoe O = @ Kent and Ese Whites ........ 100 — @ 
HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses. 
CUuMBEBLAND. Suirurieco. Wairscmarst. 
Hay, Good ........+++.+. Tle. to 76s... 70s. UO 738. «. ceeeee - ibe. wo Obs, 
Inferior ° 465 — 63. » 68 — GB nese . .- 0 
New... oo Om 6. . O— @ . o- 0 
Clover. eens sees 80 — 9 oe 92 — Bb woree eos 40 — 100 
Wheat Straw.......-+++ - 3 — 32 ose.csas: Se = Bette SS 
OILS, COALS, CANDLES. GROCERIES. 
Rape Oil .... » per cwt. £1 15s. 6a.| Tea, Bohea, fine, ....perib. Os. ld. to us. 3d. 
NED coocccccce.cncces 16 6 Congou, fine... wee & 2 eae 
——— eae ae Souchong, fine . 1s—-2 64 
Linseea Oil- Cake... -perloon 0 0 8 * Ia bond—Duty 2s. Id. per 1b. 


Candles, per dozen, 5s. Od. to 5s. 6d. | Cott 
Moulds (6d.per doz. discount 7s. 0d | Good Ordinary ... . 
Coals, Hotton ...... ..scsesee 100, 6d. | Sugar, Muscovado, per 
Gsancdsinieasetbesteces SE. © 





Coffee, fine (in bond) or. Sis to 100s. 
«. 26s Od. w 86s, 
2le. liad 


West India Molasses..... hee. Oa. wo 17s. 64, 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


[Saturday, 





HE GREAT RUSH OF VISITERS TO 
SEE BANVARD’S Grand Moving Painting of the MIS- 
SISSIPPI and MISSOURI RIVERS, at the Egyptian Hall, 
Piccadilly, has induced the Proprietor to announce Two Exhi- 
bitions Every Day during the Holydays, This immense 
nting is the Largest in the World, and exhibits more than 

,000 miles of American scenery. The Day Exhibitions will 
commence every Afternoon, at Half-past Two o'clock, and in 
the Evening at Half past Seven o'clock. Admission, Lower 








Seats, 2s. _ Gallery, Is. 
EW ART-MANUFACTURES. 
THE GREEK SLAVE. A Statuette in Parian. By 


Hraam Powrns. 15 inches high. Price 42s. 
THE PRINCE OF WALES, as a Sailor. 
Parian, 13 inches high. Price 31s. 6d. 
ILLUMINATED BREAD PLATTERS, with borders of 
coloured inlaid ornament, from 15s. to 25s. 
CARVED BREAD PLATTERS, from 10s. 6d. to 2. 28. 
BREAD KNIFE, with carved handle, from Ls. to 30s. 
Sold by Joseru Cunpatt, 12, Old Bond Street. 


TEAM TO INDIA AND CHINA, 
vid EGYPT.—Regular Monthly Mail Steam Conveyance 
for PASSENGERS AND LIGHT GOODS, to Ceylon, Madras, 
Calcutta, Penang, Singapore, and Hong-kong.—The Penin- 
sular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company book passen- 
gers and receive goods and parcels for the above ports by 
their steamers, starting from Southampton on the 20th of 
every month, and from Suez on or about the 10th of the month. 
BOMBAY.— Passengers for Bombay can proceed by this 
Company's Steamers of the 29th of the month to Malta, thence 
to Alexandria by her Majesty's Steamers, and from Suez by 
the Hon. E. I. Company's Steamers. 

MEDITERRANEAN .—Malta, on the 2 th and 29th of every 
month. Constantinople, on the 29th of the month. Alex 
andria, on the 20th of the month. 

SPAIN AND PORTUGAL.—Vigo, Oporto, Lisbon, Cadiz, 
and Gibraltar, on the 7th, 17th, and 27th of the month. 

For Pians of the Vessels, Rates of Passage-money, and to 
secure passages, and ship cargo, apply at the Company's 

, No. 122, Leadenhall Street, London, and 57, High 
Street, , Southampton. 


OYAL FARMERS’ and GENERAL FIRE 
and LIFE INSURANCE INSTITUTION. 
OFFICES, STRAND, LONDON. Caprrac, 500,000I. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 

FIRE INSURANCE.—The renewal receipts for premiums 
on policies falling due at Christmas are now ready at the 
Head Office, or in the hands of the agents in the country, and 
must be taken up on or before the 9th day of January 1849, 
when the fifteen days allowed by this — over and above 
the time for which they are insured, will expire 

LIFE INSURANCE.—FOUR-I TETHS, or EIGHTY PER 
CENT of the PROFITS of LIFE INSURANCE divided 
amongst the participating Policy-holders. Every species of 
LIFE INSURANCE effected. Low rates of Premium. The 
usual commission to solicitors. 

Prospectuses and every Information may be obtained of the 
Agents, orat the Head Office. Wa. Suaw, Managing Director. 


ORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COM- 
PANY.—Established in 1809, and Incorporated by Royal 
er. London Offices, 4, New Bank Buildings, City, and 

10, Pall Mall East. Chief Office, 64, Princes Street, Edin- 

Son, One Million, fully subscribed. 
sident—His Grace the Duke of Sutherland, K.G. 
Board. 
Sir Peter Laurie, Alderman, Chairman. 
Francis Warden, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 

Alexander Cockburn, Esq. bey Hertslet, Esq. 

John Connell, Esq. Isaac Sewell, Esq 

William Petrie Craufurd, Esq. | Walter A. Urquhart, Esq. 

John Irving Glennie, Esq. George Webster, Esq. 

Benjamin dy Esa. Esq. } Resident. 


Mark Boyd 

Policies effected with this Company before 31st December 
next will secure one year’s additional share of profits over 
later Assurances. 

The whole profits are divided amongst the assured, after 
reserving one-fifth against the risk of extraordinary mortality 
or other contingencies. 

The Bonus added to Policies at the last division of profits 
averaged 40 per cent on the premiums paid during the sep- 
tennial period. Tables of Rates and every information may 
be obtained at the offices of the Company as above. 

Henar T. Tuomson, Secretary. 


FMPERIAL FIRE OFFICE, 


Sun Court, Cornhill, and 16, Pall Mall. 
Directors 


Charles Cave, Esq. Chairman. 
Andrew Colvile, Esq. Deputy-Cha 

James Christian C. Bell, Esq. | James Gordon an, Esq. 
Robert Cooper L. Bevan, Esq. | Claud Neilson, Esq. 
Charles Francis Cobb, Esq. John Horsley Palmer, Esq. 
George Henry Cutler, Esq. Henry Pearse, Esq. 
Henry Davidson, Esq. Henry James Prescott, Esq. 
George Field, Esq. | Joseph Reid, Eeq. 
Archibald Hastie, Esq.M.P. | William R. Robinson, Esq. 
George Hibbert, Esq. | Alexander Stewart, Esq. 
Samuel Hibbert, Esq. Martin Tucker Smith, Esq. 
Daniel Mildred, Esq. | P 

Exz- Director. 
Michael Bland, Esq. | dames Pattison, Esq. M.P. 
Newman Smith, Esq. 

Auditors, 

Augustus H. Bosanquet, Esq. | Joshua Lockwood, Esq. 
James B and, Esq. Richard [wining junior, Esq. 
Edward Henry Chapman, Esq. | 

Ex- Auditor. 

Thomas George Barclay, Esq. 

Notice is hereby given, that Insurances which expire at 
Christmas should be renewed within fifteen days therefrom, 
or they become vo d; and that Receipts for such Renewals are 
now ready for delivery at the Offices in London, and with the 
Semmestve Agents for the Company throughout the United 
Kingdom P. Mitner, Accountant. 


WIEW LIFE TABLES.—THE ALLIANCE 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN LIFE AND FIRE AS 
SURANCE COMPANY, Bartholomew Lane, London. 
Capital 5,000 0002. sterling. Established 1824. 
SECURITY.—tThe large invested Capital, and the personal 
sibility of upwards of One Thousand Shareholders. 
Board, with a view of giving increased facilities to the 
public in the transaction of Life Business, have directed the 
construction of various Tables in addition to those they had 
previously in use. 

1. Non-Participating, on Reduced Rates of Premium. 

2. Tables on Increasing and Decreasing Scales. 

3. Tables subject to a Limited Number of Annual Payments. 

4. Tables for Endowment Assurances. 

No entrance fees are charged. The Assured may proceed to 
any part of Europe without extra Premium. The Lives of 
Naval and Military Officers, not in actual service, = taken at 
the usual rates. A C ion to Agents 
deinging business is paid. 

Detailed Prospectuses, with Tables of Rates and full parti 
culars, will, on application, be forwarded by post, or may be 
obtained at the Head Office, 1, Bartholomew Lane, London; 
at the Office of the Company, 95, George Street, Edinburgh ; 
= ry their various agencies in England, Scotland, and 


A Statuette in 

















*.* Loans on the Deposit of unencumbered Policies of the 
Company are made, up to their value, without legal expense 
to the borrower. 

FIRE ASSURANCES are accepted at home at the usual 
rates. The Company prosecute both Fire and Life Assurances 
Abroad on —T terms. The Receipts for the Renewal 

due are ready for delivery at the 
Office in Seve, on at the Agencies throughout the country. 
A. Hamitron, Secretary. 
FP. A. Enoeruacn, Actuary. 
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USTRALIA.—THE LONDON JOINT- 
STOCK BANK continues to transmit the funds of emi- 
grants to the colony of ) > 
on the Commercial Banking Company of Sydney, on the mest 
favourable terms. The frequent depreciation of the exchange 
between Sydney and London renders the transmission of 
capital through the medium of a bank extremely favourable 
to settlers. Gerorce Pottarp, Manager. 
ENeLsh AND SCOTTISH LAW LIFE 
ASSURANCE AND LOAN ASSOCIATION. 
Every description of risk contingent upon life, whether Ci- 
vil, Naval, Military, at Home or Abrvad. 
A comprehensive system of Loan (in connexion with Life 
Assurance) on undoubted personal or other security. 
Immediate, Deferred, and Contingent Annuities, and En- 
dowments. J. Hitt Witciams, Actuary. 
Offices—London : 12, Waterloo P »,and 6, King William 
Street, City. Edinburgh: 120, Princes Street. 


. , 

COTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND AND LIFE 

ASSURANCE SOCIETY. The oldest and most success- 

ful Life Assurance Oflice in Scotland. Mutual Assurance. 
The whole profits belong to the members. 

SAPITAL UPWARDS OF TWO MILLIONS. 
Annual revenue upwards of three hundred thousand pounds. 
Average amount of insurances during the last twelve years, 
upwards of half a million annually 

The representatives of an original member dying in the pre- 
sent year, after payment of the premium for the current year, 

would receive a bonus equal to upwards of ninety-one per 
cent on the original sum insured. 
an original member dying in the year 1852, after payment of 
the premium for that year, would receive a bonus equal to up- 
wards of 106 per cent on the sum insured. 

Various inquiries having of late been made as to whether 
this Socicty is in the practice of allowing commission to solici- 
tors and others who may be the means of procuring business, 
the Directors take this opportunity of expressing their disap- 
proval of the system, and of intimating that except to the 
recognized and duly appointed local agents of the Society, no 
allowance of the kind is ever made ; the effect of any such mis- 








application of the funds of a Mutual Assurance Society being | 


to withdraw from its members a portion of the profits which 
ought to be reserved for their benefit, and for their benefit alone. 

Prospectuses, forms of proposals, tables of rates, and every 
information obtained at the Head Office, or at any of the So- 
ciety’s Agencies. Joun Mu KENZIE, Manager. 

Wa. Groner, Chief Clerk. 

Head Office, 5, St. Andrew's Square, inburgh, Nov. 1848. 

Offices in London—No. 4, Royal Exchange Buildings, and 
7, Pall Mall West. Hoven M‘Kean, Agent. 


ROVIDENT 0 








LIFE OFF ICE, 
50, Regent Street, and 2, Royal Exchange Buildings, 
London. Estab!i shed 1806. Invested Capital, 1,230,0002. 
Annua! Income, 140,000/. Bonuses declared, 743,0001. 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Office, 1,678,000I. 
President—The Right Hon. Ear! Grey. 
Directors. 
The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, Chairman. 
The Rev. James Sherman, Deputy Chairman. 
Henry B. Alexander, Esq. William Ostler. Esq. 
H. Blencowe Churchill, Esq. | George Round, Esq. 
George Dacre, Esq. James Sedgwick, Esq. 
Alexander Henderson, M.D. Frederick Squire, Esq. 
William Judd, Esq. William Henry Stone, Esq. 
Sir Richard D. King, Bart. Capt. W. John Williams. 
ohn A. Beaumont, Esq. Managing Director. 
Physician—Jobn Maclean, M.D. F. . 29, Upper Montague 
Street, Montague Square. 

The rates of Premium are those adopted by the principal 
life-offices ; the rate without bonus is lower than that of most 
other offices. 

The bonuses are added to the policies, or applied to the 
reduction of the premiums. 

Policies issued by this Office are purchased at their full 
value ; or Loans may be obtained upon them after they have 
been in existence for five years. 

Ifa party neglect to pay for the renewal of his policy, he 
may repair the omission any time within twelve months, upon 
proof of good health. 

The profits (subject to a trifling deduction) are divided 
among the insured. The plan upon which they are divided 
gives to each party insured a share proportionate to the 
amount of the premiums he has contributed. 

In addition to the above advantages,the Directors have de- 
termined to adopt the principle of allotting a prospective 
bonus to policies lapsing between the septennial periods of 
division, in order that all the policy-holders may participate 
equally in the profits of the Seciety. 

The following Table shows the amount of Bonuses added to 
Policies existing at the present time. 























oes , Fa os Inc rease | Total sum pay- 
Zs eo | B& | Bonuses | on orizi- |able to whichfu 
E sissies added. [nal insur-| ture bonuses 
Zz | Rs & ance. will be added. | 
£ £ s. d.| Percent. £ ss. 4. 
21} 1806 {| 500] 41510 2 91510 2 | 
$21 | 1807 | 900] 98212 1 188212 1 | 
1174 | 1810 | 1200 | 1160 5 6 2360 5 6 
1395 | 1811 | 1600 | 1328 6 6 2928 8 6 
3286 | 1820 | 2000 | 196 13 5 3905 13 5 
3392 | 1820 | 5000 | 3558 17 58 558 17 8 
| 4356 | 1822 | 3000 2541 3 6 541 3 6 | 
































Prospectuse sand full pe articulars ma Ay be vow <a upon 3 ap 
plication to the Agents of the Oifice in all the principal towns 
of the United Kingdom; and at the Head Office, 50, Regent 
~ treet. 

\ ATCHES and CLOCKS.—A PAMPHLET, 

explaining the various constructions and the advan- 
tages of each, with a list of prices, will be forwarded, gratis, 
by post, if applied for by a post-paid letter.—T. COX SAVORY 





and Co. Gold«miths, Watchmakers, &c. 47, Cornhill, (seven 
doors from Gracechurch Street,) London. 
HE NICOLL, REGENT STREET, 


and CORNHILL.—tThe Nicoll : This isan abbreviation 
of the title given to a Patented Outer Coat, called “ The 
Nicoll'’s Chlamys Paletot,” the said curtailment being first 
suggested in the daily correspondence of the several agents 
appointed under the above patent ; and it will, no doubt, be 
generally adopted in preference to the name in full, through 
being more convenient to use. There is a double use and pur- 
pose in the NICOLL, or PATENT CHLAMYS PALETOT; in 
other words, the same garment can be used as a warm winter 
Overcoat, and will look equally well as a light Paletot (used 
in walking, &c.) ; indeed, for the latter purpose it represents 
the popular and fashionable Registered Paletot, which, when 
it is de-irable to form into a warm winter garment, the same 
is transformed into the coll by the simple addition of a 
wadded interlining, which is incorporated with the lighter 
Coat in a most perfect and original manner; this can be at- 
tached or detached without the least trouble to the wearer 
A most moderate price is fixed for these two garments in one 
viz. Three Guineas. H. J. and D. Nicott. 
114, 116, and 120, Regent Strect, and 22, Cornhill, Dec. 1, 1848. 


INGWORMS, SCORBUTIC AFFECTIONS, 
and other SKIN DISEASES, CURABLE by HOLLO- 

WAY'S OINTMENT and PILLS.—In the East Indies, dis- 
eases of the skin are very prevalent among the Natives 
Hoilloway’s Ointment and Pil’s have been most suce 
used ina variety of cases. The Editor of the “ Mofussilire,” 
instances that of a Coolie employed in his establishment, who 
was ‘‘afflicted with myriads of Ringworms, which defied all 
the Meerut doctors, and promised to devour the poor man be 
fore he was even underground.” Holloway’s Pills and Ointment 
were then tried, and in a month he was perfectly restored to 
his former healthy condition and cleanliness of skin. Sold by 
all Druggists, and at Professor Holloway's Establishment, 244, 
Strand, London. 












And the representatives of | 





SS 
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LONDON WEEKLY NEWSPAPER.— 

TO BE SOLD, on Moderate Te 

PERTY in a LONDON WEEKLY NEWSPAPER Pro 
standing and steady circulation. The Establishment’ of long 
plete in Type, Napier Machines, and Steam caer is com- 
carried on in beneficial Leasehold Premise Ss most eligi Baap is 
ated for Business. The Advertising and Printing - y situ- 
is good, and capable of profitable extension. This ie — 
would prove an advantageous bargain to any Propri ny of 
Liberal principles. Part of the purchase-mone y might ary of 
on the plant, or good Personal Security for an agreed ae 
Apply to Messrs. Fearon and Crasnon sulicitors no 4 
pore ali Strvet, Westminster. 4 » =i, Great 

















lliustration, price Qs. 6d. 

HRISTMAS EVE; or the Story of Little 
Anton. A Present for Children. 

JosEPH CUNDALL, 12, Old Bond Street. 


By Or rder of the Lords » Commissioners Ts of the “Admiralts 
This day is published, 8vo. 5s. “a 
sg Ss, NAUTICAL ALMANACK for 1852. 
“The Nautical Almanack” for 1849, 5 
ER, 0) 49, 50, and 51, may 
JouN Mucrray, Albemarle Street. 








By Order of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 
On January Ist will be published, post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
HE ROYAL NAVY LIST. Containing 
all the Recent Promotions and Appointments, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street, 
(Pe ublisher to the Admiralty.) 


( UARTERLY REV IEW, No. CLXVIL 

will be Published on SaturDay DecemBER 30th, 
CONTENTS : 

. The North-western Railway. 

Diary of Count Wessenberg. 

Duke of Argyle on the Church. 

La~ard’s Discovery of Nineveh. 

Ge. many —Austria— Prussia. 

Vanity Fair—Jane Eyre—Governesses. 

Italian Intervention. 

Public Education in France. 

The Castlereagh Papers. 

Joun Mursay, Albemarle Street. 

ore RGH REVIEW, No. CLXXIX, 

will be published on January 3d.—ADVERTISE- 

MENTS and BILLS intended for insertion are requested 

to be forwarded to the Publishers immediately. 

London: LONGMAN and Co, Paternoster Row. 
})DINBURGH REVIEW, No. CLXXIX. 
‘4 will be published on WepNespay the 3d of January 

13849. CONTENTS : 
the French Benedictines. 
the Progress of Mechanical 


a a 


ees 


- Mabillon: 

The Patent Journal : 
Invention. ' 

Charles Vernon ; a Transatlantic Tale. 

Mignet and Grimblot: Diplomacy of Louis XTY. 
and William IIT. 

. The Bishop of Exeter and Mr. Shore: 

libility of Holy Orders. 

. Kemble’s Saxons in England. 

. The Punjaub. 

. Relief of Irish Distress. 

. Lord Melbourne. 


London: Loneman & Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. Brack. 


‘FOURNAL OF THE ROYAL AGRICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY of ENGLAND. Vol. IX. Part 2, 
will be published on the 30th DeceMBER, 
CONTENTS: 

Mr. Spooner : On Farm Horses. 

Mr. Lorr: On Varieties of Wheat. 

Mr. Cuagnock: On the Farming of the West Riding. 

Earl of Lovetace: On Agricultural Meteorology. 

Mr. Hutcuinson: On the Air-drainage of Land. 

Mr. Waters . On Pleuro- Pneumonia. 

Mr. Evetyy Dentson, M.P.: On the Duke of Port- 

land's Plantations. 

Sir J. S. Menteatua, Bart.: On Preserving Wood. 

Mr. THompson's Report on the Exhibition of Imple- 

ments ai York, 1848. 

Mr. Pusey, M.P.: On Paring and Burning Grass-land. 

Mr. Keary: On the Management of Cattle. 

Lord PortMAN : On Draining with Fir-boughs. 

Mr. Wotre: On Thick and Thin Sowing. 

Mr. Tanner: On the Farming of Devonshire. 

Mr. Mitsern: On the Farming of the North Riding. 

Mr. CRanDier: On a Water Drill. 

Mr. Pusey, M.P.: On the Putrefaction of Bones. 

Mr. Rutriey: On the Culture of Hops. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
\ EBSTER’S ROYAL RED BOOK AND 
FASHIONABLE REGISTER. Price 3s. The 
New Edition of this Fashionable Court Directory for 
1849 is now ready, considerably enlarged. 

“This is one of the best compiled w«rks of the kind 
published in this country. The arrangement of the in- 
formation is excellent.”— Observer. 
London: Wesster and Co. 60, Piccadilly ; 

sellers, 

beget: MUSICAL ALMAN ACK.— 

On the Ist of JaNvARyY will be published, in time 
for the Magazines, COCKS’S MUSICAL ALMANACK 
for 1849; containing all the useful information to be 
found in every almanack: also, the days of birth and 
deat!, and the remarkable events appertaining to all dis- 
tinguished Musicians and Vocalists of every age and na- 
tion. One 8vo. volume, price 1s.-—To be had of Messrs, 
Ropert Cocks and Co.; Messrs. SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, 
and Co.; and all Book and Music Sellers.—London, New 
Burlington Street. 

On the 30th Dec. will be published, “price 4s. 


LIVER AND BOYD'S NEW EDIN- 
BURGH ALMANACK, AND NATIONAL RE- 
POSITORY for 1849. 

It will contain, besides the usual information, Abstracts 
of Statutes affecting Scotland, passed during the last Ses- 
sion, including the Measure for the Amendment of the 
Law of Entail; the Nuisances Removal and Diseases 
Prevention Act; the Alien, American Passengers, Crown 
and Government Security, Caledonian Canal, Steam Na- 
vigation, Sugar Duties, Spirit Dealers, and Spirit Ware- 
housing Acts ; the Act on the Selling of Liquor on Sun- 
day ; and the Edinburgh Police Act. In addition to the 
above, the Almanack of this year will also contain Sta- 
tistics of Crime and Pauperism in Scotland, and a Digest 
of leading Decisions in the Court of Session and the 
House of Lords; while the Chronicle will embody a full 
narrative of the great events of the year. 

London: SiImPKIN, MaRsHALL, and Co. 
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SoHN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY, for January, pfice 5s. 
LATO’S WORKS ; Translated by the Rev. 
H. Cary and others. Vol. I. containing, The 
Apology of Socrates, Crito, Phedo, Gorgias, l’rotagoras 
Phedrus, Thezxtetus, Euthyphron, Lysis. 
Henry G. Boun, York Sirect, Covent Garden. 


“This day, uniform with “ ee 8 Standard Library,’ 
Yol. 2, price 3s. 6d. 
ILLER’S PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY. 
Third Revised and Improved Edition, with General 
Index, ard Portrait of the Author. Complete in 4 vols. 
to be published monthly. 
Henry G. Boun, York Street, Covent Garden. 


Tniform with “ Bohn’s Standard Library,” Vol. 4, 3s. 6d: 
HE STANDARD LIBRARY CYCLO- 
PEDIA of POLITICAL, CONSTITUTIONAL, 
STATISTICAL, and FORENSIC KNOWLEDGE ; form- 
a work of universal reference on subjects of Civil 
Administration, Political Economy, Finance, Commerce, 
Laws, and Social Relations. Complete in 4 monthly vols. 
Henry G. Boun, York Street, Covent Garden. 


BOHN 78 STANDARD LIBRARY, for January, Vol. 42. 
CHLEGEL’S ESTHETIC AND MISCEL- 
LANEOUS WORKS; containing Letters on Chris- 
tian Art, Essay on Gothic Architecture, Remarks on the 
Romance Poetry of the Middle Ages, on Shakspere, the 
Limits of the Beautiful, and on the Language and Wis- 
dom of the Indians. Prospectuses of Bohn’s Standard 
Library may be had of every Bookseller. 
Henry G. Boun, York Street, Covent Garden. 
BOHN’S ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY, for January, 5s* 
RAND'S POPULAR ANTIQUITIES OF 
ENGLAND, 
Sir Henry Evuis. Vol. I. 

The former Vols. are—Ear' 
Chronicles of the Crusaders, Ellis’s Early English Ro- 
mances, Bede’s Ecclesiastical History and the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle, Mallet’s Northern Antiquities, Wiliam 





Travels in Palestine, 








| 


SCOTLAND, and IRELAND. By | 


of Malmesbury’s Chronicle of the Kings of England, Six | 


Old English Chronicles. 
Henry G. Boun, York Street, Covent Garden. 


Now ready, in imperial 4to. a Series of Drawings on 

Stone, beautifully coloured, 

HE RISING GENERATION. ; 

Leecn. Forming a handsome and amusing 

Christmas volume for the drawingroom tabie. In an Il- 

lustrated Cover, containing the Twelve Prints, price 
10s. 6d. or Is. each separately. 

Pouncu Orrice, 85, Fleet Street. 


By Joun 


Just published, in 8vo. price 12s. 


CANCEROUS AND CANCROID 


N 
Q GROWTHS. By Joun Hugues Bennett, M.D. | 


F.R.S.E. Professor of the Institutes of Medicine in the 
University of Edinburgh. With 19¢ Lilustrations drawn 
on Wood by the Author. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. and Samuel 
Highley ; Edinburgh: Sutherland and Knox 


Now ready, price Is. 
HOUGHTS on the PRESENT STATE of 
IRELAND. By Montacue Gore, Esq. 
James Ripeway, Piccadilly. 
Also, by the same Author, 
ESTIONS for the AMELIORATION of the 
CONDITION of IRELAND. Third Edition, 
with a Postcript. Is. 
a REFLECTIONS on the WEST INDIES. Is. 


THE COMPREUENSIVE KNITTING-BOOK. 
Illustrated with numerous Engravings, and 370 Receipts. 
Oblong — bound in crimson cloth, price 7s. fd. ; sent 
free for 
HE COMPRE HENSIVE KNITTING- 
BOOK. By Estuer Correy, Author of * Cottage 
Comforts,” “ Early Friendships,” &c. &c. 

*,* All the instructions contained in this volume are 
written from actual working ; and many of the patterns, 
and yet more of the articles described, are entirely origi- 
na! ; forming one of the most complete books of this kind 
yet published 
London. WiLttAM Teco and Co. Cheapside ; to be had 

_of all Booksellers and Berlin Wool Ware house 8. 


THOMSON’S POETICAL WORKS. 
Just oe in 1} vol. feap. 8vo. = 7s. in cloth; 
12s. 6d. in Morocco ex 
HE POETICAL W ORKS- “OF JAMES 
THOMSON ; comprising all his Pastoral, Dramatic, 
Lyrical, and Didactic Poems, and a few of his Juven'le 
Productions. With a Life of the Author by the Rev. 
Patrick Mvurpocn, D.D. and Notes by Nicnos. 
7 Illustrations from Drawings by J. Ginsert, Esq. and 
Engraved on Steel by W. Grearsacu, Esq. 
Also, 
In 1 vol. feap. 8vo fine paper, price 5s. in cloth ; 
10s. 6d. in Morocco extra, 

THE SEASONS, and the CASTLE of INDOLENCE. 
With Life by the Rev. Patrick Murgpocn, D.D. and 
Notes by Nicnors. 5 Illustrations from Drawings by 
J. GILBERT, Esq. and Engraved on Steel by W. Gieat- 
Baca, Esq. 

London : 

NEW WORK BY THE ETCHING CLUB. 

N ILTON'’S L'ALLEGRO. | Illustrated 
with Thirty-one Original Etchings on Copper by 

the Etcuine Citun. The Text reprinted from the first 

edition. Colombier 8vo. boards, price 2/. 3s Proofs 

bound in Morocco by Hayday, 41. 14s. 6d. Folio Proofs, 

signed by the Artists, half Morocco, price 61. 6s. 

GRAY’S ELEGY. A few Copies of the Artists’ Proofs, 
price 5/. 5s. may still be had. The smaller edition is 
quite out of print. 

Joseru CUNDALL, 12, Old Bond Street. 
ILLUSTRATED WORKS BY LADY AMATEURS. 
7. BABES IN THE WOOD. Illustrated 
with Ten Original Designs, Etched on Steel. 
Colombier 8vo. price I. ls.; or Coloured after the 
Drawings, 27. 2s. 

“ Throughout this charming work there is the highest 
feeling of art.” —Spectator. 

THE PEACOCK AT IIOME, By Mrs. Donser. Il- 
luminated with Twelve large Border Designs, by her 
Grandniece Mrs. WatTER Warps. 4to price 10s. 6d. 

IL USTRATIONS TO SOUTHEY’S “ RODERICK.” 
Part I. By Miss Newpicate. Three Plates, with De- 
scriptive Letterpress, colombier 4to. price 7s. Gd. ; proofs, 


10s. 6d 








Ww ILLIAM Tece and Co. C heapside. 











Josern CUNDALL, 12, Old Bond Street. 





CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
ALF-HOURS WITH THE BEST 
AUTHORS. Selected and arranged, with short 
Biographical and Critical Notices, by CuagLes Kyicurt. 
In 4 vols. price 17. in elegant cloth. Printed in a bold 
type, in crown 8vo. so as to produce the most legible 
series of portable books existing. 

The Four Volumes of HALF-HOURS with the BEST 
AUTHORS, are illustrated with Sixteen Portraits, en- 
graved on steel, of Great European Writers. 

London: Cuartes Knieur, Fleet Street. 


Tn 2 vols. small folio, price 1. in elegant cloth, 
HE LAND WE LIVE IN; 
a Pictorial and Literary Sketch-Book of the British 
Empire. Profusely Illustrated with Wood-cuts, drawn 
and engraved expressly for this Work, by the most Emi- 
nent Artists, and with splendid Line Engravings on Steel. 
London: CHARLES KNIGHT, F ‘lect Street. 


i a4 CABINET EDITION OF SH AK- 
} SPERE. Edited by Cuartes Knicut. In 12 vols. 
price 18s. sewed and 30s. elegant cloth; viz.— 
INTRODUCTORY VOLUME. 
THE POEMS AND LIFE, | vol. 
PLAYS OF SHAKSPERE, 10 vols. 
London: CHARLES KNIGHT, Fleet Street. 


In 4 splendid vols. in elegant cloth, price 3/. the Stand- 


ard Edition of 
THE BIBLE; 


PICTORIAL 

with Originai Notes by Joun Kitto, D.D. F.S.A. 
and Iliustrated with many Hundred Wood-cuts, Steel 
Engravings, and Maps. 

*,* This entirely New Edition, one of the most popu- 
lar Family Bibles ever produced, has been brought out 
at a great expense, the voluminous Notes having been 
entirely rewritten, or revised so as to embrace the im- 
mense increase in our stores of Biblical information. 

London: CuarLes Knicut, Ficet Street. 


In 2 vols. super-royal 8vo. in elegant cloth, price H. 15s. 
MuHUE FARMER’S LIBRARY, 

Illustrated with several Hundred Wood-cuts. This 
important and original Work is devoted to that class of 
subjects which is peculiarly interesting to every country 
resident, and is essentially the foundation of scientific 
Farming—the Animal Economy. It consists of the fol- 
lowing Books— 

1. THE OX. By W. C. L. Martry, late one of the Sci- 
entific Officers of the Zoological Society of 
London. 

. THE HORSE. By WitttamM Yovarr. From the 
last Improved Edition—the Copyright of the 
Publisher. With a Treatise on Draught. 

SHEEP. By W.C. L. Martin, 

THE DOG. By WitttaAM Youartrt. 

SWINE. By arene os MARTIN, 

Pou iL TRY. By W.C. L. Martty, 

By Joun Sac NDERS. 

tises aim at uniting the scientific and amus- 

ing parts of Zoology with practical directions for ma- 

nagement, and such details of Animal Stracture, 

Veterinary Knowledge, as may be really useful instead of 

merely empirical. 

London : CHARLES KNIGHT, Fleet Street. 

LMANACKS AND YEAR-BOOKS FOR 1849. 
BRITISH ALMANACK OF 


nw 
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KNOWLEDGE; containing the usual Information, cor- 
rected up to November |. Price One Shilling sewed in 
wrapper. Also, 

THE COMPANION TO THE ALMANACK. Price 
Half-a-Crown sewed; or bound in cloth, with the 
BRITISH ALMANACK, Four Shillings, 

CONTENTS: 

PART I. Short Sapplementary Remarks on the first 
Six Books of Euclid’s Elements—Ordnance Surveys ; 
Metropolitan Sanatory Survey — The Cholera— Farm 
Produce of Ireland in 1847 - On the Progress of Orga- 
nic Chemistry— Relative Progress of the Population 
and of Industrial Wealth—On the Variola Ovis—Kail- 
ways of Great Britain —Emigration to the British 
Colonies — Fiuctuations of the Funds—European and 
other Powers, 1847. 

PART IL. Abstracts of Acts—Abstracts of Public Docu- 
ments—Chronicle of Session — Private Bills —Public 
Petitions — Public Improvements ; with wood-cut Ilus- 
trations of New Buildings—Chronicle of Occurrences 
— Bankruptcy Analysis —Necrology of 1848. 








THE UNIONS’ AND PARISH OFFICERS’ SHEET 
ALMANACK. Price, plain, ls. 6d. ; varnished, 2s. 3d.; 
in frame and varnished, 7s. 

Price 4s. cloth, or 4s. 6d. roan tuck, 

THE UNIONS’ and PARISH OFFICERS’ POCKET 

ALMANACK AND GUIDE, greatly extended, 
London: CHarLes Knicut, Fleet Street. 
And sold by all Booksellers in London and Country. 


2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Illustrative Engravings, 

price 2/. 2s. 

‘YEOLOGY; Introductory, Descriptive, and 

NW Practical. By Davip Thomas ANsTED, M.A. 
F.R.S. Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge ; Professor of 
Geology in King’s College, London. 

“ Professor Ansted’s beautifully illustrated and highly 
interesting work affords the best view of English Geology 
hitherto produced.”—Jameson'’s Edinburgh New Philoso- 
phical Journal. 

Joun VAN Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 


Price 2/. 2s. ; or on large paper, royal 8vo. 41. 4s. 
HISTORY of the BRITISH ZOOPHYTES 
t By Geonce Jounston, M.D. LL.D. 

second Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. with an Dilustration of 
every Species. 
“The present volumes are a second edition, and we 
should not have given them so extended a notice had 
they not appeared in an almost entirely new form. The 
work now constitutes one of Van Voorst’s beautiful series 

illustrative of British natural history.”—-Athenwum, 
Jonn Van Vourst, |, Paternoster Row. 


MuHE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. With 
32 Illustrations by Witttam Mutcreapy, R.A. ; 
engraved by Joun THompson. 1/. ls. square 8vo. 

“It is not the smallest proof of the excellence of these 
plates, that the more they are studied the more their 
force and truth grow on the spectators.”—John Bull. 

“ It is the nearest to perfection of any volume that has 
hitherto issued from the British press,” —Art-Union. 

“The work is superior to any modern work,”-- 
Atheneum,—JouN Van Vourst, 1, Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, a Volume of Poetry, demy I8mo. price 5s. 
I AREBELL CHIME S; or Summer 
Memories and Musings. By A. J. SymincTon. 
London: Hoviston and Stoneman, 


This day is publis! e!, price 5s. elegantly bound in cloth, 
with Illustrations by CLaRKsoN STANFIELD, R.A, 
Frank Stone, Joun Leecn, and Joun TENNIEL, 

7". HAUNTED MAN AND THE 
GHOST’S BARGAIN: A Fancy for Christmas- 

Time by CHAKLEs DIcKENs. 

London: Brapsury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 


In I2mo. price 2s. 

HE END of the YEAR and of all THINGS, 
Six Sermons. By W. H. Anperpon, M.A, Vicar 

of St. Margaret's. Leicester. 

Also, by the same Author, 
THE WORDS from the CROSS; a Series of Lent 
Sermons. 12mo. 3s. 
_Wituiam PICKERING, 177, Piccadilly. 


Nearly ready, feap. 8 
_— AND FORTUNE; ; a Moral Tale. 
By Anna Harrier Davay. 

Also, by the same Authoress, 
ANNESLEY, and other Poems. Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d, 
“The feeling and piety of ‘ The Deserted Village,’ and 

the pith and antithesis of Crabbe, which mark so much 
of the narrative, cannot escape our poetical friends. 
We have been surprised and charmed with this débat in 
the poetic world.” — Literary Gazette. 
WILLIAM PicKERING, 77, Piccadilly. 
ICKERING’S ALDINE EDITION OF 
the POETS, beautifully printed in feap 8vo. by 
Mr. Wurrrincuam, price 5s. each Vol. in cloth boards, 
or 10s. 6d. bound in Morocco by Haypay. Each Au- 
thor may be had separately, or complete sets, 53 Vols, 











price 13/. 5s. in boards. The Authors published are as 
follow— 
Akenside. Pryden. 5 Vols.| Prior. 2 Vols. 

| Beatue. Falconer. Shakespeare 
Burns. 3 Vols. Goldsmith. Spencer. 5 Vols. 
Butler. 2 Vols. | Gray. Surrey and Wy- 
Chaucer. 6 Vols. | K. White. att. 2 Vols, 
Churchill. 3 Vols. | Milton. 3 Vols. | Swift. 3 Vols. 
Collins. Parnell. Thomson. 2 Vols, 
Cowper. 3 Vols. | Pope. 3 Vols. Young. 2 Vols, 


and of | 


THE | 
SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL | 





WiLiiaM Pickerine, 177, Piccadilly. 
DR. RICHARDSON’S ETYMOLOGICAL 
DICTIONAKIES. 
n 2 Vols. 4to. Second ry 

NEW DIC’ TIONARY of the ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE; combining A Bnd with Ety- 
mology, and Illustrated by Quotations from the best Au- 
thorities. The words, with those of the same family in 
German, Dutch, and Swedish, or in Italian, French, and 
Spanish, are traced to their origin. The Explanations 
are deduced from the primitive meaning through their 
various usages. The Quotations are arranged chrono- 
logically, from the earliest period to the beginning of the 
present century. 

Abridged in One thick Vol. 8vo. Second Edition, 

A NEW DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE; to which is affixed a Grammatical and Ety- 
mological Examination adapted to the Dictionary. 
WiLttaM Pickenine, 177, Piccadilly. 


Uniformly printed by WarrrincuaM, fcap. 8vo. cloth 
boards. 
oot STANDARD — EDITIONS. 
ANDREWS'S (Bishop) DEVOTIONS, with Manual 

for the Sick, 5s. 

—— PRE 

BACON'S Es 
CIENTS, 5s. 
ADVANCEMENT of LEARNING, 5s. 
NOVUM ORGANUM, in English, 5s, 

BOURNE’S (Vincent) POEMS, Latin and English, 54, 

BROWNE'S (Sir Thomas) RELIGIO MEDICI, 6s, 

DONNE'S (Dr.) DEVOTIONS, 6s 

FELTHAM’S (Owen) RESOLVES, 6s. 

FULLER'S GOOD THOUGHTs, 6s. 

—-—— HOLY and PROFANE STATE, 6s 

HOLY WAR, 6s. 

—— LIFE and WORKS, MEMORIALS of the, 6s, 

HERBGERT’S TEMPLE, and other POEMS, 5s. 

—— REMAINS, 5s. 

HERRICK’S POEMS, 2 Vols. 12s. 

PIERS PLOUGHMAM, VISION and CREED, 2 
Vols, 2Is. 

SELDEN’S TABLE-TALK, 5s. 

SIBBES'S BRUISED REED, 5s.—SOUL’S CON- 
FLICT, 5s. 

TAYLOR’S HOLY LIVING, 5s.—HOLY DYING, 5s. 

VAUGHAN’S (Henry) SACRED POEMS, 5s. 

WHOLE DUTY of MAN, 6s. 

WILSON’S (Bishop) SACRA PRIVATA, 4s. 

WOTTON’S (Sir Henry) POEMS, 5s. 

WILLIAM PiIcKeBInG, 177, Piccadilly. 
MAGNIFICENTLY ILLUSTRATED VOLUME, 
Well adapted for a Christmas I’resent. 

HE HOLY GOSPELS. Embellished with 
a Series of beautiful Illustrations by Ancient and 
Modern Masters. And each page surrounded by an ela- 
borate decorative border, illustrative of the text enclosed ; 
the whole engraved in the highest style of the art, on 
wood, under the superintendence of Mr. CHARLES HeaTa, 
In a handsome small folio volume, price 1/. 11s. 6d. ele- 
gantly bound in cloth, gilt top ; or large peper, 2/. 10s. 
THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT BROWN- 
ING. A New Edition, with numerous alterations and 
additions, 2 thick vols. feap. 8vo. I6s. 
London: CnapMan and Hatt, 186, Strand. 


MR. THACKERAY’S NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK. — 


Just published, ; 
| OCTOR BIRCH AND HIS YOUNG 


FRIENDS. By Mr. M. A. Trrmansn, Author of 


CES PRIVAT.® QUOTIDIAN A, 9s. 
SAYS, and WISDOM of the AN- 





















| * Vanity Fair,” “Our Street,” “ Mrs. Perkins’s Ball,” &. 


With Sixteen Mustrations by the Author. In small 4to, 
price 5s. plain, or 7s. 6d. coloured ; fancy boards. 
Voluine Second of 
THE ROMANCE OF THE PEERAGE; or Curi- 
osities of Family History. By Gronce Littie Craik, 
With a Portrait. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. Now ready. 
ConTents: Kindred of Queen Anne Holeyn—Lady 
Dorothy Devereux—The Old Percies— Karl Henry the 
Wizard —The Last of the Ruthvens—The Last Lord 
Cobham—The Last Lord Grey of Wilton— Mary Tudor, 
the French Queen—The Sisters of Lady Jane Grey, &e. 
London; Cuarman and Hau, 185, Strand. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS OF ee 
Just published, in 3 vols. 8vo. price 45s. cl 
IFE AND LETTERS OF THOMAS 
CAMPBELL. Edited by Dr Wa. BEATTIE, one 
of his Executors. 
EDWARD Moxon, Dover Street. 


CAMPBELL’ s POEMS. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. illustrated by 57 Vignettes o- aa by 
TORNER and Harvey, price 20s. 
AMPBELL’S POETIC AL “WORKS. 
Also, CAMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. In one 
pocket volume, price 8s. cloth. 
Epwarp Moxon, Dover Street. 
POEMS BY ALFRED TENNYSON. 
Just published, in one volume, price 9s. cloth, 
ENNYSON’S POEMS. Fifth Edition. 
Also, 
1, THE PRINCESS; a Medley. Price 5s. cloth. 
2. CHARLES TENNYSON TURNER'S SONNETS. 
Price 2s. 6d. cloth. 
EDWARD Moxon, Dover St Street. 
~~ POEMS BY THOMAS HOOD. 
Just published, in 2 vols. price 12s. cloth, " 
O0OOD’S POEMS. Third Edition. 
Also, 
1, HOOD’S POEMS of WIT and HUMOUR. 6s. cloth. 
2. HOOD’s OWN. Illustrated by 350 Wood-cuts. 
Price 10s. 6d. cloth. 
EDWARD Moxon, Dover Street. 


“SHELLEY'S POE MS, ESSAYS, AND LETTERS. 
Just published, in 1 vol 8vo. price 15s. cloth, 











HELLEY’S PROSE AND POETICAL 
WORKS. Edited by Mrs. Suettey. Also, 
1, SHELLEY’S POETICAL WORKS. Edited by 


Mrs. SHettey. In 3 vols. price 15s. cloth. 
2. SHELLEY’S MINOR POEMS. In 24mo., price 
2s. 6d. sewed ; or 3s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 
EDWARD Moxon, Dover Street. 


~~ WORDSWORTH’S POEMS. 
In | volume 8vo. price 20s. cloth, 


ORDSWORTL’S TOssnoal. WORKS. 
1. WORDSWORTIS POETICAL WORKS, In7 vols. 
price 35s. cloth. 
2. WORDSWORTH’S EXCURSION; a Poem. Price 
6s, cloth. 
3. SELECT PIECES from WORDSWORTH. Price 


6s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 
Epwarp Moxon, Dover Street. 


POEMS BY SAMUEL _——— Esq. 
Price I6s. bds. 
OGERS’S POEMS. Illustrated by 72 
Vignettes. Also, 
1, ROGERS’S ITALY. Illustrated by 56 Vignettes. 
Price lés. bds. 

2. ROGERS’S POEMS. 
Wood-cuts. Price 5s. cloth. 
3. ROGERS’S ITALY. 
Wood-cuts. Price 5s. cloth. 
4. ROGERS’S POETICAL WORKS. 
28. 6d. sewed, or 3s 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 
EDWARD Moxon, Dover Street. 

NEW WORKS OF INTEREST, 

JUST PUBLISHED BY SMITH, ELDER, AND CO. 
1. 


USTRIA. By Epwarp P. 
Tuompson, Esq. Author of “ Life in Russia.” 
Contrents: The Austrian Empire—State Policy— 
Statesmen— Education—Religion and Religious Orders— 
Army— Peasantry—Middle Class—Nobility—Orders and 
Decorations —Rights of Sovereign and Form of Govern- 
ment—Fendal Obligations— Revenue and Statistics—So- 
cial System—Police and Prisons—Vienna and the Vien- 
nese— Present Position and Prospects of the Empire. 
1 vol. post 8vo, with a Portrait of the Emperor. 
Now ready. 


HE TOWN; 


Illustrated by numerous 


Illustrated by numerous 


In 24mo. price 


its Memorable Cha- 

racters and Events. (From St. Paul’s to St. 
James's.) By Leien Hunt. 2 vols. post &vo. with 
Forty-six [ustrations, price 24s. cloth. 

“ Almost the pieasantest of Leigh Hunt’s pleasant 
books: it so enchains the attention that it is difficult to 
lay it aside.”—Dublin University Magazine. 

“ A library book, a pocket companion, a work to de- 
vour, an admirable and seasonable present.”—.New 
Monthly Magazine. 

* The book is overflowing with anecdotes of the cele- 
brities of the last two centuries, and contains a world of 
amusing matter.”— Atlas. 

“Two volumes full of delightful gossip.”— Britannia. 

“ A book for all places and all persons.” —Spectator. 


IFE IN RUSSIA; or the 
Discipline of Despotism. By Epwarp P. Tuomr- 
son, Esq. Author of * Note-Book of a Naturalist.” 1 
vol. post 8vo. with Plates and Cuts. Price 12s. cloth. 
“ One of the most amusing and useful books that have 
been published on Russia.” — Spectator. 


OOK OF ENGLISH EPITHETS, 
Literal and Figurative. With Elementary Remarks 
and minute References to abundant Authorities. By 
JaMES JERMYN. | vol. imperial 8vo. price 9s. cloth. 
Now ready. 
0 


pp AAP R ERT E a 
Story. By Wttt1am Davy Watson, Esq. Barris- 
ter-at-law. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 

“In this story the romance and the reality of life are 
judiciously blended together. The characters are well 
drawn and preserved throughout ; and the interest never 
droops. It evinces original talent and much skill in con- 
struction, and is a novel of high promise.”— Britannia. 

“ A good story, cleverly managed and told in a manly 
tone. The characters are clearly and well drawn, and 
engaged in a natural course of action, very nicely and 
steadily sustained.”—Zwvaminer. 


ODERN PAINTERS. 
By A GrapuaTE of OxrorD. Volume the First. 
4th Edition, imperial 8vo. price 18s. cloth. Volume the 
Second, 2d Edition, imperial 8vo. price 10s. 6d. cloth. 
“One of the most remarkable works on art which has 
appeared in our time.”—LZudinburgh Review. 
London: Smits, Exper, and Co. 65, Cornhill, 


Cornish 


| thor of * Peep of Day,” “ Light in the 





Cheap Edition by Dr. Scumitz of 

IEBUHR’S LECTURES on the HISTORY of | 

ROME, in 3 vols. demy 8vo. price 20s. may be had 

on and after WEDNESDAY Dec. 13, of TayLon, WALTON, 

and Masex ty, 28, Upper Gower Street, and 27, Ivy Lane, 

Paternoster Row. Vol. I. price 8s. ( sold separately) ; Vols. 
IL. and IIT. 6s. each. 

ARCH.ZOLOGY OF DERBYSHIRE. 

Just published, in 8vo. with numerous Wood-cuts of 
Tumuli and their contents, Crosses, Tombs, &c. cloth, 15s. 
cue OF THE ANTIQUITIES OF 

DERBYSHIRE, and the Sepulchral Usages of its 
Inhabitants from the most remote ages to the 
tion. By THomas BATEMAN, Esq. of Yolgrave. 

J.R. SMITu, 4, Old Compton Street, Soho, London. 


BISHOP JEREMY TAYLOR. 
In 8vo. price 2s. 
LETTER TO JOSHUA WATSON, ESQ. 
D.C L. giving an Account of a Singular Literary 
Fraud Practised on the Memory ef Bishop Jeremy Tay- 
lor. By Epwarp CuurtTon, M.A. Archdeacon of Cleve- 
land. “Cloth of frieze, be not too bold, 
Tho’ thou be match’d with cloth of gold.” 
RivincTons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 


A NEW WORK FOR ‘YOu NG PEOP LE BY THE 
AUTHOR OF “ PEEP OF DAY.’ 
Just published, feap. cloth, price 5s. 
EAR HOME; or the Countries of Europe 
described to Children, with Anecdotes. By the Au- 
Dwelling,” &c. 
With Engraved Map and numerous Weod-Engravings. 
London: J. HatcuarpD and Son, 187, Piccadilly ; ane all 





teforma- 





Sooksellers. 
~ SUITABLE PRESENT-BOOKS FOR YOUNG 
PERSONS. 


Published by Messrs. HatrcHarps. 

EILA; OR THE ISLAND. 

By ANN FRASER TYTLER. Fourth Edition, fcap. 
cloth, 5s. 

2. LEILA in ENGLAND. A Continuation of “ Leila; 
or the Island.” Third Edition, feap. cloth, 6s. 

3. MARY and FLORENCE; or Grave and Gay. 
Ninth Edition, feap. cloth, 5s. 

4. MARY and FLORENCE at SIXTEEN. 
Edition, feap. cloth, 6s. 

“These works are excellent. Miss Tytler’s writings 
are especially valuable for their religious spirit. She has 
taken a just position between the rationalism of the last 
generation and the puritanism of the present, while the 
perfect nature and true art with which she sketches from 
juvenile life show powers which might be more ambi- 
tiously displayed, but emer - better bestowed.” — Quar- 
ter Wy Reriew. 

THE WOODEN WALL s of OLD ENGLAND; or 
Lives of Celebrated Admirals. By MARGARET FRASER 
TYTLER. Feap. cloth, 5s. 

2. TALES of the GREAT and BRAVE. Containing 
Memoirs of Wallace, Bruce, the Black Prince, Joan of 
Are, Richard Ceeur de Lion, Prince Charles Edward Stu- 
art, and Napoleon Bonaparte. 
5s 


Fourth 


3. TALES of the GREAT and BRAVE. Second 
Series, containing Memoirs of John Sobieski of Poland, 
Peter the Great of Russia, Henri de la Rochejaquelin, 
Hofer, and the Duke of Wellington. Fecap. cloth, 5s. 

utr, 

1. INFLUENCE. A Moral Tale for Young People. 
By CHARLOTTE ANLEY. 

2. MIRIAM; orthe Powerof Truth. 
Eighth Edition, feap. cloth, fis. 

Iv. 

CHILLON ; or Protestants of the Sixteenth Century. 
An Historical Tale. By Jane Loutsa WItLLyAms. 2 vols. 
post Svo. cloth, Iss. 

“The book before us furnishes proof of considerable 
ability.”— British Quarterly - view. 


A Jewish Tale. 


CHRISTMAS IMPROV E: M ENT: 
A Tale, founded on facts. 


or Hunting Mrs. P. 
Intended as 


Third Edition, 18mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
vi. 

an Allegory ; and other Tales, 
By the Author of “ Aids to Deve- 
Illustrated with Wood-cuts. 


STRANGE PLANET, 
for Sunday Reading. 
lopment.” 


Vil. 
TALES for MY GRANDCHILDREN. 
2s. 


18mo. cloth, 


“ A work adapted to the capacities of very young chil- | 


dren, to afford instructive amusement for Sunday even- 
ing.” vill. 

FUTURE DAYs. A Series of Letters to my Pupils. 
Intended as a Present for Young Ladies leaving School. 
12mo. cloth, 5s. 

Among the contents will be found: Content and Occu- 
pation— Mental Cultivation—Conversation— Marriage — 
Wives of Celebrated Men—Training the Young—Ser- 
vants—A Sketch—Liberality—The Christian’s Hope— 
Biographical Notices. 

“The tone is unexceptionable, and the morality incul- 
cated not of too impracticable a character.”—Spectutor. 
1X. 

LETTERS to the YOUNG. By Marra JANE Jews- 
BuRY. Fifth Edition. _ ‘vol. feap. cloth. Price 5s. 


ROSE UNIQUE; or Erwin Expiated. 
4s, 

1. THE GOLDEN G ARL AND of INESTIMABLE 
DELIGHTS. By Mrs. Suerwoop and her Daughter, 
Mrs. STREETEN. 12mo. cloth. Price Gs. 

“ It possesses greater reality, and even interest, than 
some more ambitious-looking tales ; everything in the 
‘Golden Garland’ bears the stamp of truth.’’— Spectator. 

“Tt serves as a vehicle to inculcate the 
ral precepts.” —//erald. 

THE HISTORY of JOHN MARTEN. 
to “ The Life of Henry Milner.” 

3. THE HISTORY 
12mo. cloth, each 6s. 

4. THE HISTORY 
or the Child’s Manual. 
cloth, each 5s. 

5. JULIETTA DI LAVENZA. 


Feap. cloth, 


A Sequel 
12mo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
of HENRY MILNER. 3 vols. 


Fifteenth Edition. 3 vols. 12mo. 


A Tale. 18mo. cloth, 
2s. 
6. THE HEDGE of THORNS. 
ck th, Is. 

7. VICTORIA. 12mo., bds. 4s. 

8. THE ORPHANS of NORMANDY. 
12mo. bds. 2s. fd. 

9. THE LITTLE MOMIERE. 12mo. cloth, 3s. 

London : J. Hatcnagp and Son, 187, Piccadilly. 


Fifth Edition. 18mo. 


Third Edition, 


Third Edition, feap. cloth, | 


Fourth Edition, feap. cloth, ts. | 


a Christmas-box |} 
for those who wish to begin the new year without her. | 


18mo. cloth, 3s. | 


soundest mo- | 


of the FAIRCHILD FAMILY; 


| “THE FRENCH REVOLUTION.—Price . 2 

A LETTER TO LORD BROUGHAM ON 
tf the INFLUENCE of the FRENCH RE VOLU. 
TION on the CHURCH of FRANCE. By Horr : 
Goxpon, Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn. _ 
James Ripeway, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers 


i This day is published, in post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 
PITOME OF ALISON’S HISTORY’ OF OF 
_4 EUROPE, for the Use of School 
sons. Second E dition. —_—s Teng ts 
Ww ILLIAM Bac KWOoD and Sons, Edinburg 


h and Londen. 
Just published, 


&.. OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIE RS; 
and other Poems. By WittraM EB. AYToun, Pro- 

| fessor of Rhetoric in the University of Edinburgh. In] 
voL royal post octavo, price 15s. ele: gantly bound in cloth. 
WILLIAM BLAcKwoop and Sons, E dinburgh and London. 


Just published, a New Edition, being the Third 
y N 


+ 
\ N By SAMUEL WakkEN, Esq. F.R.S, Author of “Ten 
Thousand a Year” and the “ Diary of a Late Physician.” 
| With the Author's last Corrections and a Preface. Ele- 
| gantly bound in cloth gilt, price 21s. 
Ww ILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


This day is published, in 2 vols. crow n 8vo. price Is, 
ICTURES FROM REVOLUTIONARY 
PARIS. Sketched during the First Phasis of the 
Revolution of 1848. By J. PALGRAVE Simpson, Esq. M.A, 
Author of “ Letters from the Danube,” “Gisella,” &e. ; 
Witi1aM Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


In imperial folio, roe bound Russia, price 8/. 8s, 
A New Edition, 
THe NATIONAL ATLAS of HISTORICAL, 
COMMERCIAL, and POLITICAL GEOGR A 
PHY. From the most Recent and Authentic Sources, 
with an Index of upwards of 14,000 Names of Places, 
compiled from the Maps. By ALEXANDER Kerru Joun- 
ston, F.R.G.S. Geographer at Edinburgh in Ordinary to 
her Majesty. 
| Published by WrLttAM BLAcKwoop and Sons, 45, George 
Strect, Edinburgh, and 37, Paternoster Row, London. 


In folio, half-bound Russia or Morocco, price 10/. 10s. 
NUE PHYSICAL ATLAS; 
A Scries of Maps and Ilustrations of the Geogra- 
phical Distribution of Natural Phenomena; embracing 
I, Geology. Ill. Meteorology 
Il. Hydrography. IV. Natural History. 
By ALEXANDER Kerru Jounston, F.R.G.S, Geographer 
at Edinburgh in Ordinary to her Majesty; with the 
codperation and assistance of men eminent in the different 
departments of Science. 

“We know no work containing such copious and exact 
information, nor any of which the methods are so well 
fitted for the instruction of those who come ignorantly 
to the subject.”— Quarterly Review, Sept. 1848. 

Published by WiLLiaAM BLAcKWwoop and Sons, 45, George 

Street, Edinburgh, and 37, Paternoster Row, London 





This day is published, price 12s. 6d. the First Part of a 
New Edition, to be completed in 4 Parts, of 

HE BOOK of the FARM; a Systematic 

Work on Practical Agriculture. By ‘Hexay STEPHENS, 
| F.R.S.E. 
| ConrTEeNTs or Part I.: The existing’ Methods for ac- 
quiring a Knowledge of Practical Husbandry—Difticul- 
ties the Pupil has to encounter—Ditferent Kinds of 
| Farming— The Labour of the Farm— Branches of 
| Science—Institations of Education—Observing Details 
| and recording Facts—Summary of Field Operations and 
| Practice in Winter—The Plough, Swing-trees, and 
Plough-harness —Ploughing different forms of Ridges, 
Stubble, and Lea Ground—The Steading in Winter— 
Pulling and Storing Turnips, Mangold Wurtzel, &c.— 
Varieties of Turnips—Feeding of Sheep—Accommoda- 
tion, Rearing, and Fattening of Cattle on Turnips—Con- 
| struction of Stables. 

Illustrated by 6 Engravings on Steel, and upwards of 

100 Wood Engravings. 

WitiiaM BLACKWoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 

Specimens may be had of and orders received by al! 
Booksellers. 

BOOKS SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 
Ts POEMS OF FELICIA HEMANS, 
Chronologically Arranged, with Illustrative Notes, 

A Portrait 
from the Bust by 





and a Selection of Contemporary Criticisms. 
of the Author, engraved by FINDEN, 
FLETCHER. 
In one volume, royaloctavo, price One Guinea, 
9 


SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, and other 
| POEMS. By Wittiam E. AytToun, Professor of Rhe- 
toric in the University of Ecinburgh. Royal post Svo. 
price 15s. elegantly bound in cloth. 


LAYS OF THE 


NOW AND THEN. By SAMUEL WARREN, Esq. 
F.R.S. A New Edition, being the Third, with the Au- 
thor’s last Corrections and a Preface. Elegantly bound 
in cloth, price One Guinea. 


THE COURSE OF TIME. A Poem, in Ten Books. 
By Rosert Pottok, M.A. A New Edition, being the 
Nineteenth, in smatl 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 

WiLuiaAM BLACKWoop and Sons, Edinburgh & London. 
b Sok 1 by all Booksellers 


Sold by all Booksellers. 


g. 
THE HISTORY OF EUROPE. By Arcut- 
BALD ALtson, Esq. A New Edition, being th 
Seventh. In twenty volumes, crown8vo. witha copiou 
In ‘ex. Price 6/. bound in cloth, 


ATLAS TO ALISON'S HISTORY OF EUROPE 
Containing one hundred Maps and Plans. Price 2/. 12s. 6d. 
uniform with the Seventh Edition of the History, or on 

| large paper, to range with the Octavo Editions, 3/. 13s. 6d. 
3 


EPITOME OF ALISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE. 
For the Use of Schools and Young Persons. The Second 
Edition. In one volume, post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. bound 
in cloth. 

ATLAS TO THE 


EPITOME OF ALISON’S HIS- 





TORY OF EUROPE. Containing Eleven Coloured 
Maps. In crown 4to. price 7s. 
THE MILITARY LIFE OF JOHN DUKE OF 


MARLBOROUGH. By ArcutBaLp Axtson, Esq. F.R.S 
| In octavo, price 18s, with Map and Plans of Battles, &e. 
Wm. Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


— - 
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On the 15th of January, post octavo, 
NEW WORK BY M. DE LAMARTINE. 
APHAEL; or Pages from the Book of Life 
at Twenty. By A. pe Lamargtine. Translated 
with the sanction of the Author, and to be published 
simultaneously with the French edition. 
London : Joun W. Parker, West Strand. 


Ht ANDSOME CHRISTMAS PRESEN T. 
2 folio vols. half-bound in Turkey Morocco, 2/. 2s. 
ACRED MINSTRELSY; a Collection of 
Sacred Music from the Finest Works of the Great 
Masters, British and Foreign. Arranged as Solos and 
Concerted Pieces, for Private Performance, with Accom- 
paniments for the Pianoforte and Organ. 
London ; JouN W. P ARKER, West Strand. 


RASER’S MAGAZINE, 
SUPPLIED MONTHLY, 
BY ALL BOOKSELLERS AND NEWSMEN, 
Price 2s. 6d. or by post, 3s. 

Tue Proprietors of Fraser's Magazine consider it due, 
both to themselves and the public, to announce at this 
time, more explicitly than they have yet found an oppor- 
tunity of doing, the principles on which it is intended 
that, from the Ist of January 1849, a work which has 
only recently some into their possession shall be conduc- 








ed. 
With this view, they take the liberty of publishing an | 


extract frum a paper with which the Thirty-ninth Vo- 
lume of the Magazine will be prefaced ; and they invite 


their readcrs to try them, when 1849 comes to a close, by 
i 


the test which is thus voluntarily offered. 


“What we desire to see is, the Church, the Crown, the 


Peerage, and the Commonalty secured, cach in its due 
rights; the Empire, as well in the colonies as within the 
limits of the three kingdoms, well governed ; the Con- 


stitution kept from injury by the only process which | 





affords a chance of keeping it so; and the People pros- 
perous. Whatsoever minister shall give us reason to be- 
lieve that he is resolved to effect these creat objects, nel- 
ther vainly striving to stop the course of events nor 
madly provoking change for its own sake, shall have our 
support. Whatsoever minister shall affect a different 
line, either by precipitating revolution or denouncing im- 
provement, we will to the best of our ability oppose 
Peace abroad, and a steady attention to the real wants 
of the empire at home—these have ever been our watch- 
words, and we are not now going to change them. 

* Again, of our performances in science, criticism, poe- 
try, and literature in general, 
They are patent to the world, which has long ago set its 
seal of merited approval upon them. A work which has 
been the medium of communication between the public 
and Father Prout,—which has had its pages enriched 
with the Doctor’s Homeric Balleds, some of the best of 
Michael Angelo Titmarsh’s treatises, and of Thomas 
Carlyle’s most profound essays,—which can beast of 
scientific papers communicated by — But we must 
not divulge family secrets. Enough is done when we 
state, that there is scarcely a man or woman in Great 
Britain and Ireland, eminent as a scholar, a poet, or a 
philosopher, but has, more or less, contributed to the 
pages of Fraser's Magazine ; and that the list of such as 
pour upon us continually the riches of their brain knows 
no limit. It has been, too, our especial good fortune to 
have discovered and led into the light many a spark of 
genius, which but for our fostering care might have 
gone out in its obscurity. What do our readers think of 





why should we speak ? | 


Yeast,—that strange, wild tale, which only the severe ill- | 


ness of the gifted author brought last month to an abrupt 
and temporary conclusion? /J’e feel, that though but a 
promise of better things to come, it goes beyond the 
best of the performances of the best of our contem- 
poraries; and we believe that the public generally is of 
our way of thinking. What do our readers think of our 
manner of discussing social questions, as illustrated in 
the Plague of Beggars, and other papers from the same 
pen? How have they relished our /ew Words upon Music 
and the Modern Opera, our Reminiscences of Childhood, 
our Views of Edinburgh, &c. &c. &c.? We deceive our- 
selves if these, and many more like them, which modesty 
alone restrains us from particularizing, are to be matched 
in the pages of any other periodical work of the day ; 
and again we fancy that the public in general is of our 
way of thinking. 


| bago, Sciatica, 


“ And now a word or two respecting the fone in which 


the various subjects taken up in Fraser's Magazine 
whether they relate to politics, to literature, or to the 
arts—have been discussed in times past, and may be dis- 
cussed again. We are not ignorant of the charge which 
has sometimes been brought against us, of having dealt 
more than was quite becoming in personalities. Perhaps 
there may be some truth in the libel; but let not such 
as lay it forget that the life of a Magazine, like that of a 
nation and of an individual man, has its phases. If there 
be any good stuff in it at all, it begins its career impe- 
tuously. Strong in its impulses, earnest in its views, it 
lashes out to the right and left, wherever there may seem 
to be wrong which requires correction, or cant that de- 
mands exposure. And, like the inspired youth, 
rally sacrifices every other consideration to the 
plishment of the object more immediately sought. But 
time brings experience, and experience teaches wisdom, 
—of which one of the most obvious precepts is this, that 
even a good end may be missed or marred through in- 
discretion in the choice or use of the means of seeking 
it. It will accordingly be found, that within the last 
year and haif the Fraserians, as they have ceased to at- 
tend imaginary symposia and to drink gallons of imagi- 
nary punch, so they have learned to temper their wit, 
that it might tell on men’s principles of action, without 
unnecessarily wounding their self-love or ruffling their 
tempers. Blockheads who thrust themselves into situa- 
tions for which neither Nature nor Education has fitted 
them, need not, it is true, expect to be spared. But the 
practice of calling hard names and imputing unworthy 
motives the Magazine has abandoned, and is not likely, 
under its present management, to return to it. 

* Finally, it remains for us to assure our readers, that 
whatever we can do to instruct and amuse them, and to 
promote their moral improvement, shall be done. We 
go to our work on this the first day of a new year with 
spirits neither damped by painful retrospect of the past, 
nor clouded by distrust of the future. We flatter our- 
telves that our monthly bill of intellectual fare will be 
+c od, and make no doubt that, long ere the close of 1849, 
our Public will have tried it largely and approved it fully.” 


London: Published by Jonn W Parker, West Strand ; 
to whom Communications for the Editor, Books tor Re- 
view, and Advertisements, are requested tobe forwardcd 


it gene- 
accome | 


Fr. Ainsworth’s New Romance. 
Now ready at a)l the Libraries in 3 vols 


THE LANCASHIRE WITCHES. 


By W. Harrison Arxswortn, Esq. 
Henry Cotsvurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 





The First Number of the Volume published January 1, 1849, 


THE BOTANIC GARDEN 


AND FRUITIST 


HOW TO MAKE A SMALL GARDEN PLEASANT AND PROFITABLE BY THE UNION OF FRUITS 
WITH FLOWERS. 
| With correctly COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS of the most desirable of each, and Plain INSTRUCTIONS 


for their MANAGEMENT. 


GROOMBRIDGE 


By B. Maunp, 
The only work combining these interesting subjects. 


F.L.S. and other Practical Horticulturists. 
Large Paper, 1s. 6d.; small, 1s. 


: and Sons, London. 





(tr. Colburn’s Mew Publications. 





LUCILLE 


BELMONT 


A NOVEL. 


Three volumes. 





“Sam Slick’s ’’ 


OR LIFE IN A COLONY. 


THE OLD JUDGE; 


By the Author of “Sam Slick the Clockmaker.” 


ANECDOTES OF THE 
ARISTOCRACY. 


sy J. BERNARD BURKE, Esq. Author of “ The Landed 
Gentry,” “ The Peerage,” &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


THE MIDNIGHT SUN. 
A NEW CURISTMAS BOOK. 
By FREDRIKA BREMER. 
Translated from the Unpublished Swedish Original, 
by Mary Howirr. 
1 vol. price 10s. 6d. bound, 





Henry CoL_pury, Publisher, 13, 


New Work. 


2 vols. 21s. bound. 


MRS. GORE’S NEW NOVEL. 


“ THE DIAMOND AND THE PEARL.” 
3 vols. 

“In this work Mrs Gore may be fairly said to have 
excelled herself. The characters of the two sisters, the 
Diamond and the Pearl of the story, are admirably por- 
trayed.”—John Bull. 


ADVENTURES IN BORNEO. 


Dedicated to his Excellency Sir James Brooke, K.C.B. 
Governor of Labuan, and Rajah of Sarawak. 
1 vol. 7s. 6d. bound, 


, Great Marlborough Street. 





Books suitable for resents. 
THE POEMS OF FELICIA HEMANS 


Chronologically Arranged, with Lilustrative Notes, and a Selection of C mpm yee! Cc riticisma. A Portrait of 


the Author, Engraved by Finpen, from the Bust by FLercuer. 


LAYS OF 


AND OTHER POEMS. 


THE 


In 1 vol. royal 8vo. price One Guinea. 


SCOTTISH CAVALIERS, 


By Witu1aM E. Ayrown, Professor of Rhetoric in the University of Edinburgh. 


Royal post 8vo. price lis. elegantly bound in cloth. 


NOW AND THEN, 


By Samver Warren, Esq. F.RS. 
and a Preface. 


THE 


A New Edition, being the Third, with the Author's last C 
Elegantly bound in cloth, price One Guinea. 


COURSE 


Corrections 


OF TIME 


A POEM IN TEN BOOKS. 


By Ronerr Pottok, M.A. 


Wiiuiam BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


A New Edition, being the Nineteenth, in small 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 


Sold by all Booksellers, 





Now ready in 1 Vol. 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d. 

PRACTICAL TREATISE on the DO- 
Lt MESTIC MANAGEMENT AND MOST IMPOR- 
TANT DISEASES of ADVANCED LIFE. 

With an Appendix, containing a Series of Cases illus- 
trative of a new and successful Method of Treating Lum- 
and other local painful affections. By 
Georct E. Day, M.D 
Physicians, and Physician to the 
pensary. 

T. and W. 





Western General Dis- 


300NE, Publishers, 29, New Bond Street, 
London. 

Now ready, in 2 Vols. 8vo. with numerous Plates, some 

coloured, 


TARRATIVE OF AN _ EXPEDITION 
INTO CENTRAL AUSTRALIA, by order of 


years 1844, 5, 6; 
Australia. By 


her Majesty's Government, during the 
with Notices of the Colony of South 
Captain CHARLES Sturt, late 39th Regt. 

“ The details of this romantic and perilous expedition 
are replete with interest. The portion of the work which 
refers to South Australia is particularly 
tending emigrants.”— Morning Herald. 

T. and W. Boone, Publishers, 29, New Bond Street. 


NEW DISCOVERY IN OIL-PAINTING, 
Now ready, in post 8vo. with 24 coloured Plates, 9s. 6d. 


ee ART OF PAINTING RESTORED 
to its SIMPLEST 


By LiepertaT HoUNDERTPFUND. From the 
with a Preface and Notes by the Translator. 

In this work “a very valuable discovery has been ap- 
plied to the practice of oil-painting, so as to render it 
comparatively easy, and to ground it on an intelligible 
theory. Any one who would take the trouble to trans- 
late and publish M. Hundertpfund’s book into English, 
would confer a great obligation on that part of the pro- 
fessional world to which it relates.”—Atheneum. 

D. Boeve, Fleet Street. 
“MR. CHARLES HEATH'S ANNUALS FOR 1849. 
Now ready, price 21s. each, 

they BOOK OF BEAUTY 
or Regal 


Gallery. Edited by the Countess of 
BLESSINGTON, 


“It is not only a fairly embellished volume, but a use- 
ful series of historic sketches. In its double capacity we 
can heartily comme nd it, and as heartily wish ita well- 
merited success.” — fo no M ‘hronicle. 





‘ 





THE K E E PSAKE. 
Edited by the Countess of BLEssincTon. 

* In all respects ‘ The Keepsake’ this year is more ele- 
gant and talented than it has hitherto been, and it will 
bear to be spoken of with sincerity as one of the most 
tasteful and ornamental volumes which appear in this or 
any other country.”—J/orning Post. 

D. Bocce, 86, Fleet Street. 








Fellow of the Royal Coilege of | 


valuable to in- | 


and SUREST PRINCIPLES. | 
German, | 


MR. NEWBY’S NEW WORKS. NOW READY. 

.H E re 8G 8 8 % 
By G. P. R. James, Esq. Author of “ Darnley,” 

“The Gypsy,” “* The Robber,” “ The Smuggler,” &c. 

* *The Forgery,’ the last of Mr. James’s novels, will 
not be merely regarded as amongst the best, but the very 
best on which his genius and his skill as an author have 
been employed. A more truth-seeming and thrilling tale 
we have never read.” — Morning Herald. 

“ Differing much from any preceding novel by Giomest 
popular author, and not inferior to the best of them.” 
Literary Gazette. 

In 1 vol. 14 Illustrations, 
SLX WEEKS IN CORSICA. 
In the Press, 
A Second Edition in 2 vols. 
TUE NIGHT SIDE OF NATURE, 
sy Mrs. C ROWE. 








" 
In 1 vol. 10s. 6d 
DUODECIMO; or A SCRIBBLER’S PROGRESS. 


New Weekly Newspaper, Spelled as Spoken, 
HE PHONETIC NEWS; 
price 4}d. stamped Published every Saturday 


Morning, at the Office, 344, Strand. 
The First Number will be published 6th January 1849, 

5,000,000 Englishmen cannot read. 8,000, Eng- 
lishmen cannot write. | married man out of 3, and 1 
married woman out of 2, sign the register with a mark. 

Why ? Because it is as yet impossible to tell the Sound 
of any English word from its Spelling, or the Spelling 
of any English word from its Sound, 

Till this difficulty is removed, the education of the poor 
is physically impossible. 

Phonetic Spelling will remove all difficulty, by enabling 
any one who can speak English to read English with 
ease in a month. 

Phonetic publications are now selling at the rate of 
100,000 copies per annum. 

Spelling Reform is received with enthusiasm in all parts 
of the country which have been visited by its advocates. 

“The Phonetic News” will be printed in accordance 
with the English “ Phonetic Alphabet,” invented in the 
years 1843 to 1847, by Isaac Prrman and ALEXANDER 
Joun Evtis, B.A. 

“ The Phonetic News,” condacted by A.J. Exxis, B.A, 
will be the organ of THE SPELLING REFORM; anc 
will advocate Universal Unsectarian State Education ; 


Parliamentary Reform; lrogress in all things; Pro- 
gress towards Christian Charity, Universal Peace, Abo- 
lition of Capital and all Vindictive Punishments, Re- 


formatory Treatment of Criminals, and Civil Honours 
for Civil Merits. “ The Phonetic News” will be strictly 
adapted for Family Reading, and complete in all its de- 
partments, It will contain all the News of the Week. 
Prospectuses and explanatory papers may be obtaine J 
gratis, at the Office, 344, Strand, and at the Phonetic bé 
pot, 1, Queen's Head Passage, Paternoster Row, London 
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OWEN: JONES’S 


———— 


ILLUMINATED AND ILLUSTRATED WORKS 


CHRISTMAS 


PRESENTS 


SUITABLE FOR 


AND NEW 


YEAR'S. GIFTS. 





FLOWERS 


AND THEIR KINDRED THOUGHTS. 
A Series of Ploral Stanzas. 
By Mary Ann Bacon. 


With Illustrations of Flowers, designed and printed in 
Colours, 


By OWEN JONES. 
Imperial 8vo. 31s. 6d. elegantly bound. 





“ Bind up thy Thoughts, as thou wouldst bind thy Flowers: 
‘Weed them ; and they shall brighten thy lone hours.” 








“This splendid book bi the beauty of nature, 
true and perfect as it can be rendered, with the most 
graceful illumination—the ornaments are perfect studies 
in gracefulness of design.”—Art Union. 


“This is another proof of the taste and invention of 
Mr. Owen Jones, and is the best example we have had of 
the perfection to which the art of printing in colours has 
been brought.”—Z.raminer. 


“Of the exquisite taste in which this work is produced, 
we can by description convey to the reader but an imper- 
fect idea: to our thinking it appears the ne plus ultra of 
chastely elegant design and masterly execution; a more 
acceptable ornament for the drawingroom or boudoir 
table it would scarcely be possible to devise.”—Jlustrated 
London News. 


“The ‘ Flowers’ consist of a serles of plates of flowers, 
exquisitely printed in colours—the ‘ Kindred Thoughts’ 
are illustrative verses on the opposite pages. The plates 
are drawn with great taste and correctness, and coloured 
with such delicacy that it is difficult to believe that ef- 
fects so brilliant and accurate could have been produced 
by the mechanical process of printing. The special cha- 
racter of each flower is preserved—the starry hawthorn 
—the rich clustering woodbine—the prickly berry; and 
the texture of leaf and blossom is surprisingly presented 
to the eye. To give an artificial interest to these natua- 
ral beauties, (or they would hardly otherwise furnish a 
topic for loungers,) each flower is associated with a 
*Thought.’ "—Adlas, 


Gray's"Clegy in Eluminated Printing. 


GRAY’S ELEGY, 


WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY CHURCHYARD. 
Illuminated in the Missal Style, 
By OWEN JONES. 
Imperial 8vo. 31s. 6d. elegantly bound. 


* All that monkish illuminator could have produced, 
with colours the most brilliant, labour the most skilful, 
and taste, for his day, the most refined, is rivalled, if not 

Hed, in this resplendent volume.”— Morning Chronicle. 








ECCLESIASTES; 


OR THE PREACHER: 


THE WORDS OF TIE PREACHER SON OF 
DAVID KING OF JERUSALEM, 
From the Scriptures. 
BEING THE 
TWELVE CHAPTERS OF THE BOOK 

OF ECCLESIASTES, 

Elegantly Illuminated ia the Missal Style, 
By OWEN JONES. 

Imperial 8vo. in very massive carved Covers, price 42s. ; 
or handsomely bound in red Morocco, 50s. 








“In this sumptuously illuminated edition of the Book 
of Ecclesiastes, Mr. Jones has outdone himself. It would 
be impossible to convey, through the medium of mere 
words, a just idea of the splendour and variety of the il- 
luminated margins which disport around the magnifi- 
cently printed text. Such a succession of dainty devices 
glittering with gold—gorgeously rich in colour, and lux- 
uriously fantastic in form,—is quite dazzling and per- 
plexing. We marvel at the fanciful ingenuity which can 
design, and the mechanical skill which can execute, any- 
thing so elaborately and fantastically ornate. The bind- 








ing is itself a marvel.”— Atlas. 

“We shall give some intelligible idea of this book to 
those who are acquainted with the illuminated treasures 
in the Munich Library, when we say there is no work in 
that gorgeous collection which can vie in splendour, 
gracefulness, and delicacy, with this. We say thus much 
with the strong recollections in our minds of the glories 
preserved at Munchen. We remember the Greek Testa- 
ment of the eighth century, all in capital letters ; the New 
Testament of the following century, all written in gold 
and silver letters, on purple vellum; and the Bible and 
Missals, (presented by the Emperor St. Henry to the ca- 
thedral of Bamberg,) dazzling with Byzantine miniaiures, 
and gleaming with jewels set in the ivory binding. Above 
all, we remember the Prayer-Book of Albert Durer, with | 
illustrations by himself and Cranache ; and we have too 
in our mind’s eye the huge Hymn- Book of Huss, and the | 
other pictured glories preserved on the shelves of the mu- 
nicipal library at Prague; but, glorious as all and any of | 
the-e are, they fall short of the exquisite craft, the splen- 
did conception, the bold but graceful execution which dis- 
tinguish this unequalled edition of the ‘ Preacher.’ All 
the splendour which marked Mr. Owen Jones’s * Song of 
Songs’ is repeated here, under various different shapes 
and hues, on a much larger scale. The grandeur of the 
whole is really inconceivable; and, as an ‘edition de 
luxe,’ the present has never been approached. The cover, 
simulating oak, is itselfa triumph. The carving, letter- 
ing —the mind that designed or adapted, the hand that 
executed the ponderous lightness, if we may so speak— 
the look of weight which the modern magic of art con- 
verts into something like gossamer—all these are above 
such words of praise as we can find for them,.”—Church 
and State Gazette. 








THE SONG OF SONGS: 
WHICH IS SOLOMON’S. 


EIGHT CHAPTERS OF THE BOOK OP 
THE SONG OF SOLOMON 


From the Scriptures. 
Richly Illuminated in the Missal Style, 
By OWEN JONES. 
In an elegant binding of relievo leather. 
Imperial 16mo. 21s. 








“ It Is impossible to imagine anything of the kind finer 
than this latest proof of Mr. Owen Jones's exquisite taste. 
Here is no mere lavish expenditure of decoration—no 
mere throwing together of gorgeous colours and elaborate 
fancies; but a beautiful specimen of an art formerly 
thoroughly understood and highly appreciated. ‘The pa- 
per has been wrought to the appearance of the finest 
vellum ; and the brilliancy, number, and variety of the 
illustrations, make every page a study. In the whole 
range of the inventions, there is none thar would so com- 
pletely astonish the old monkish illuminator, as the power 
of producing and multiplying a volume—a single copy of 
which would, in the olden time, have almost occupied 
the life of one individuai to produce, aud the price of an 
estate to purchase. Nor is there a trace of the mechani- 
eal about it, from the chaste cover, to the silken lining 
of the ‘ Finis,’ that, richly emblazoned on the last page, 
closes this ‘ Book of Books, which is Owen Jones’s,’”— 
Jerrold’s Newspaper. 





“* The Song of Songs’ set in the typographic glories, the 
flowery graces, the golden splendours, and the rainbow’s 
richest tints, of Mr. Owen Jones, is a gorgeous volume, 
combining fancy, beauty, taste, and extraordinary me- 
chanical execution. The binding is another of the mar- 
vels of carved imitation, which must be seen (as indeed 
must the interior) to be appreciated. The whole is a rich 
curiosity of literature, and an example of what the 
arts can do in our day. For a present to any lady, but 
especially toa bride, it is above panegyric.”—Literary 
Gazette. 

“One of the most beautiful of Mr. Owen Jones's illu- 
minated volumes. The initial letters and flowered bor- 
ders are conceived in his most fanciful style ; the colour 
is as richly harmonious asin any of his productions; 
and it strikes us that the printing is more perfect than 
ever, especially in the gold.”’— Spectator. 

“It is hard to describe the elaborate taste and rich- 
ness of fancy displayed in works of this class. The 
volume before us is a very successful rival of Middle 
Age Art. It contains ‘The Song of Songs, which is 
Solomon’s’ superbly illlaminated in ‘ the missal style,’” 
—ZIllustrated London News, 


“ A marvel of a book! A triumph of decorative print- 
ing—a gift-book fit for a Queen—one such as Solomon 
himself might have been proud of bestowing upon the 
royalty of Sheba.”"— Atlas. 





Che Cluminated Books of the 
fiiyyle Ages. 


Now ready, Parts I. to X. to be completed in Twelve 
Parts, imperial folio, price 21s. each, THE 


ILLUMINATED BOOKS 


OF THE 


MIDDLE AGKS. 


Being a Sketch of the Progress of the Art of Illumination 
from the [Vth to the XVIIth Century. 

Tilustrated by a Series of Magnificent Specimens, each 
consisting of an entire page (in Fac-simile) of the exact 
Size of the Original, from the most Celebrated and Splen- 
did Manuscripts in the rich Public, Collegiate, and Private 
Libraries of Great Britain and France. With additional 
Fragmentary Portions in further Ilustration of the Art 
ef Different Periods. 

Selected and Described by HENRY Nort Humpareys. 

The Fac-similes drawn on Stone and superbly printed 

in Gold, Silver, and Colours, 


By OWEN JONES. 


*,* Each Plate is accompanied by Descriptive Letter- 
press, comprising some account of the MS. from which 
it is taken; in many instances illustrated with initial 
Letters and other ornaments, in further exemplitication 
of the Work under notice. 

Part XII. will contain the History of the Art of Illu- 
mination ; and a Table for placing the various examples 
in chronological order. 





London: Lonaman, Brown, Greex, and Lonemans. 





Agincourt’s History of Art. 








THE 


HISTORY OF ART, 


BY ITS 


\f \" a 
MONUMENTS. 

FROM ITS DECLINE IN THE FOURTH CENTURY 
TO ITS RESTORATION IN THE 
SIXTEENTH. 

Translated from the French of 
SEROUX D'AGINCOURT. 

By OWEN JONES, Architect. 


With Three Thousand Three Hundred and 
Thirty-five Subjects, on 





Three Hundred and Twenty-eight Plates. 


fiir, Owen Fones's Cork on the 
Alhambra. 








Now complete, in Two Volames, folio grand eagle, half- 
bound in Morocco, gilt edges, 367. 10s. ; folio columbier, 
half-bound in Morocco, gilt top, 24/. 


THE PLANS, ELEVATIONS, SECTIONS, 
AND DETAILS 


OF THE 


ALHAMBRA. 


By OWEN JONES, Arcuirect. 
101 Plates, 


OF WHICH SIXTY-SEVEN ARE PRINTED IN 
COLOURS, 


And the remainder elaborate Engravings in outline. 


From Drawings taken on the spot in the year 1834 by 
the late JoLtes Goury, and in 1834 and 1837 by Owen 


| Jones; with a complete Translation of the Arabic In- 


Vol. I. ARCHITECTURE. | 
Vol. II. SCULPTURE, 
Vol. III. PAINTING. 

| 


Three Volumes, folio, 52. 5s. sewed. 











scriptions, and an 
HISTORICAL NOTICE OF THE KINGS 
OF GRANADA, 
From the Conquest of that City by the Arabs to the 
Expulsion of the Moors. 


By Pasquat Ds GAYAncos. 
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